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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Our Changing World 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


I have just arrived a few minutes ago from 
Europe. I attended, at Copenhagen, a meeting 
of the foreign ministers of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization.? That beautiful city of tra- 
dition and culture is a vivid reminder of the high 
ideals and vigorous endeavors by which Europe 
enriched our own American heritage. From 
Copenhagen I went to Berlin and saw that citadel 
of freedom being sustained by the stalwart people 
of Germany. Minnesota bears the imprint of 
the North Atlantic nations. One finds here the 
Viking zest for adventure, industry, thriftiness, 
devotion to the rights of the individual, and love 
of liberty. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the 
Scandinavian people has been that, on the one 
hand, they are stubborn when it comes to funda- 
mental principles and, on the other hand, they 
readily change the political framework within 
which those principles make themselves manifest. 
For example, three of the five Scandinavian polit- 
ical units as we know them today assumed their 
present national independence only within this cen- 
tury—Norway, 1905; Finland, 1917; and Iceland, 
1944—but within a somewhat kaleidoscopic po- 
litical scene they have ever maintained spiritual 
and cultural solidarity. That is the theme I 
would emphasize today. We live in a world of 
change. Indeed, change is the law of life, and 
vitality is often measured by change. That, how- 
ever, does not mean that everything changes. 
There are basic truths which are enduring and to 
which we must hold fast if change is to be orderly 
and conducive to good. 


1Made at the Statehood Day ceremonies of the Minne- 
sota Statehood Centennial at Minneapolis, Minn., on 
May 11 (press release 258). 

2 See p. 850. 
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Sometimes rigidity and flexibility are posed as 
concepts that are mutually exclusive. Actually 
they can and should go hand in hand. Enduring 
concepts of justice and right provide the dyna- 
mism that assures both the fact of change and the 
character of change. 

The United States has sought to play worthily 
its part in a world where change is inevitable 
and where change can be made benign if it re- 
flects fundamental concepts as to the proper rela- 
tion of man to God and of man to man. 

Our nation was founded by men of faith. They 
sought here not just to build a secure home for 
themselves but to conduct a great experiment in 
human liberty, the impact of which would be felt 
throughout the world. They were imbued with 
a sense of mission. When our nation was small, 
at its beginning, we conceived that our ability 
to change the world would be primarily through 
the influence of our conduct and example. We 
built our society as one of extraordinary politi- 
cal, economic, and spiritual vigor. It did, indeed, 
attract attention all around the world and thus 
influenced the course of world events. We grew 
in stature, largely because sharing was a central 
theme. We welcomed here those from other lands 
to partake equally the advantages and opportuni- 
ties of the founders. The original States did not 
make of themselves a closed preserve. Their 
union was open to adherence by others, and the 
13 original States on the Atlantic seaboard became 
48 spanning a continent. 

As our nation has grown, the whole world has 
shrunk under the impact of new means and speeds 
of travel and communication. The world of to- 
day is relatively much smaller than was our con- 
tinent 100 years ago. Under these changed condi- 
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tions our nation continues to seek to propagate the 
enduring concepts of our founders. 

Our States could not have survived in peaceful 
prosperity had each asserted total independence 
and rejected interdependence. Likewise, in the 
world of today nations cannot survive in peaceful 
prosperity if each emphasizes only independence 
and neglects interdependence. 

Those whose spirit faithfully reproduces the 
spirit of the past—be it the past of the North 
Atlantic or of the United States—must seek to 
apply on a worldwide basis this principle of inter- 
dependence. 


United Nations 


The United Nations represents such an effort. 
It exerts a great influence throughout the world. 
Nevertheless it fails to satisfy all of the needs of 
the nations. Its Security Council can be ren- 
dered impotent by the veto of any one of the five 
permanent members. Nine days ago the Soviet 
Union cast its 83d veto* and thereby struck a 
grave blow to the good neighborliness and har- 
mony which the charter prescribes. 


The General Assembly makes recommendations, - 


but it cannot act. Its influence is great with those 
countries which have what our Declaration of In- 
dependence calls a “decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind.” But it is otherwise with nations 
which lack such respect. For example, the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions with regard to Korea 
have been ignored to this day by the Soviet Union 
and by Communist China, and its resolutions with 
respect to Hungary have been defied by the Soviet 
Union. 

The United States does its very best to support 
the United Nations. But for the reason I have 
indicated it has been necessary to supplement the 
United Nations by other security measures. These 
have taken the form, principally, of collective de- 
fense associations, as specifically authorized by the 
United Nations Charter. 

One of these collective security arrangements is 
established by the North Atlantic Treaty. The 
foreign ministers of the 15 NATO countries have 
just been meeting in Copenhagen. That meeting 
has provided a good demonstration of consulta- 
tion and coordination without the sacrifice of 
independence. 

There are, of course, other such associations. 


* BULLETIN of May 19, 1958, p. 816. 
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There is the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization— 
SEATO—the Baghdad Pact, and the oldest of all, 
the Pan American Union, now the Organization 
of American States. 

By participation in such regional and defensive 
groupings the nations supplement the United 
Nations where it is weak. 


Mutual Security Program 


A further expression of the principle of inter- 
dependence is our mutual security program, some- 
times called foreign aid. We have been conduct- 
ing this program in various forms now for 10 
years since the first such major program, the Mar- 
shall plan, was adopted. That plan was de- 
signed to bring economic recovery to a Europe 
that had been dislocated and devastated by war. 

The nations which originally benefited from that 
European recovery plan no longer need economic 
aid. Their economies flourish, and they have be- 
come important trade customers of the United 
States, contributing greatly to our own economic 
welfare. They also contribute significantly to 
the collective military establishment of NATO. 
Our 1948 investment in Europe has paid off many 
times over. 

Today our mutual security programs serve pri- 
marily to provide military assistance, and in a few 
cases financial assistance, to equip and maintain 
armed forces needed to protect areas which are 
vitally important to the free world, including the 
United States. For example, the cooperating 
free-world countries have ground forces of about 
5.6 million men. But less than one million of 
these are Americans. Nearly 5 million are from 
other lands. They are to some extent equipped 
and otherwise helped out by our mutual security 
program. 

I can assure you that it is far cheaper to get 
security that way than for the United States to 
raise and maintain the additional military forces 
that we would need if we stood alone. 

We are providing a certain amount of eco- 
nomic assistance—principally in the form of loans, 
not gifts—to the less developed countries and par- 
ticularly the newly independent countries. They 
are desperately eager to improve the lot of their 
people. They want to do this in freedom. But, 
if they cannot find the way in freedom, they will 
be under strong compulsion to accept the assist- 
ance of the Soviet Union in building a material- 
istic totalitarian society. These Soviet offers are 
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alluring on their face. But they are motivated— 
and conditioned—by a desire to subvert the genu- 
ine independence of the countries which accept 
them. That would be tragic for them and for us. 
Our nation wants and needs an environment of 
freedom. We dare not sit idly by to be more and 
more closely encircled by a hostile despotism 
which seeks to strangle us. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 


Collective security measures cannot alone suffice 
to serve our ideals. The independence and pros- 
perity of nations must also be served and enriched 
by trading the products of their labors. In the 
modern world, trade is inevitably a part of the 
whole complex of a nation’s international rela- 
tions and, indeed, of its security. In the United 
States we have given recognition and expression 
to this fact through our reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. That program, originated 24 
years ago and since extended 10 times by the 
Congress, provides our farmers and our industrial 
workers with assured markets throughout the 
world. Since the program was inaugurated, our 
foreign trade has expanded nearly tenfold. The 
program is not just one of tariff reduction; it 
realistically takes account of the needs of some 
segments of our economy by providing restraints 
on foreign competition where protection is justi- 
fied by the totality of our national interest. 

Our reciprocal trade program not only contrib- 
utes to our economic welfare. It contributes to 
our political and military security. To see this 
one needs only recall the period of the early thir- 
ties. We then sought relief from economic de- 
pression by raising our tariffs and devaluing our 
currency, without regard to the effect on others 
who were largely dependent on international 
trade. We did not get the relief we expected at 
home. But worse than that was the fact that our 
example was taken by others, notably Germany 
and Japan, as justification for policies of extreme 
nationalism and of expansion, on the theory that 
economic livelihood was no longer attainable by 
normal methods of peaceful trade. 

We cannot afford now to risk repetition of the 
disaster that followed that period. The renewal 
of the reciprocal trade agreements legislation is 
necessary both for our economic welfare and for 
our peace. 

We seek also to apply the principle of inter- 
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dependence to the fields newly opened by science 
and exploration. There is the vast new area of 
physical power now made possible by the splitting 
of the atom. There we seek such international 
controls and safeguards as will assure “atoms for 
peace” and, as President Eisenhower put it, “find 
the way by which the miraculous inventiveness of 
man shall not be dedicated to his death, but con- 
secrated to his life.” 

Take outer space. It is now for the first time 
becoming accessible to the devices of man, and 
soon to man himself. We seek that the new world 
beyond the limits of our earthly sphere shall be 
used only for peaceful purposes and not for pur- 
poses of war. 

Then there is the continent of Antarctica now 
being intensively explored by the scientists of 
many countries cooperating in the Geophysical 
Year. We propose to establish in Antarctica an 
international regime which will prevent the mon- 
opolizing of any part of this new continent for 
the military purposes of any nation but assure an 
“open door” for the peaceful pursuits of all man- 
kind. 

Then, if we look north, we see new arteries of 
travel opening up over north polar regions. We 
want to see established in the neighborhood an 
international system of inspection so that none 
need fear that these new polar routes will be 
traveled by bombers or by missiles unleashing sur- 
prise attack. We want only peaceful travel along 
these new paths, such as is developed by our 
Scandinavian friends to bring our nations closer. 


Adapting to Change 

In such ways as these we seek to carry forward 
in this fereshortened world the dynamic con- 
cepts of our founders. The spirit is the same— 
the spirit of the Viking, the spirit of the Ameri- 
can frontiersman, constantly seeking new hori- 
zons, facing new challenges, and responding to 
them. These responses manifest our recognition 
of the fact that change is inevitable, that it is 
the law of life, and those who do not adapt 
themselves to change, who only oppose it blindly, 
not only lose the thrill of adventure and the joy 
of creation but are themselves destroyed by 
change. 

As we thus partake of change, we strive that 
that change shall reflect certain values that are 
timeless and unchangeable. We hold to the basic 
truths expressed by all the great religions—that 
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man is spiritual, having his origin and his destiny 
in God. We hold to certain political applications 
of those truths, as proclaimed by the Magna 
Charta, the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and 
our own Declaration of Independence. 

We continue to believe that men are indeed en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights including the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness and that just government 
derives its powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. And we believe, as Abraham Lincoln said 
of our Declaration of Independence, that its prin- 
ciples mean “liberty not alone to the people of this 
country, but hope to all the world, for all future 
time. It was that which gave promise that in due 
time the weights would be lifted from the shoul- 
ders of all men. . . .” 

These are principles that are challenged today 
by the adherents of materialistic atheism. In the 
face of that challenge we do not stubbornly stand 
still. We continue to pursue the path of change. 
But we do not change our principles. 

In that respect we are unchanging, steadfast, 
and uncompromising. Only thus can we be true 
to the ideals brought to this nation from so many 
lands by God-fearing peoples, who consolidated 
here a new nation, who began here a new experi- 


ment, and who, through those who inherit the 
great tradition, bring a new and dynamic ap- 
proach to the problems of an ever-changing 
world. 


NATO Ministerial Council 
Meets at Copenhagen 


Following is the text of the final communique 
issued at Copenhagen on May 7 following a 3-day 
meeting of the Ministerial Council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, together with a 
statement made by Secretary Dulles upon his de- 
parture from Washington on May 2 and an an- 
nouncement of the U.S. delegation. 


TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE 
Press release 251 dated May 7 


The North Atlantic Council held its spring min- 
isterial meeting in Copenhagen from May 5 to 7, 
1958. 
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2. The Foreign Ministers of the fifteen NATO 
countries have deepened and strengthened their 
mutual understanding and their unity of purpose. 
NATO, a defensive organization, is now much 
more than merely a military alliance. It is be- 
coming a true community of free nations. 
Within this community, to a degree unprecedented 
in history, countries are carrying out a policy of 
close cooperation in peacetime without abandon- 
ing their independence. This development is one 
of the most significant and promising events of 
our time. 

3. The Council reviewed the activities of the 
alliance and examined the international situation. 
For the first subject of discussion, the Council had 
before it the report submitted by the Secretary 
General. The Council was in agreement with this 
analysis of the work of the alliance in the past 
year. They agreed in particular that the out- 
standing achievement had been the remarkable 
progress made in the strengthening of political 
consultation. This has been successfully applied 
to an increasing number of problems and has led 
to coordination of policy on major questions of 
common interest. The Council also expressed its 
satisfaction with the results of the recent confer- 
ence of Defence Ministers and with the good start 
made in the field of scientific cooperation. 

4. The Ministers recognized that political unity 
and the efficient organization of defence were not 
enough. Economic cooperation is also essential 
between the members of the alliance. Every ef- 
fort should be made to ensure economic pros- 
perity, notably by the expansion of international 
trade and by aid to underdeveloped countries. 
Consultations on methods and machinery for such 
cooperation will take place within the alliance. 
The Ministers attach special importance to the 
successful conclusion of the economic negotiations 
now being undertaken and to the establishment 
of close ties between the European countries and 
the whole free world. 

5. During their consideration of the interna- 
tional situation the Ministers had a discussion on 
the question of a possible summit conference. 
The Council believes that summit meetings are de- 
sirable if they offer prospects of reaching settle- 
ments on important questions. The Council con- 
siders that conferences at the summit are not the 
only way, or necessarily the best way, of conduct- 
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ing negotiations or reducing international ten- 
sions. In any event, such conferences must be 
properly prepared and take place in a favorable 
atmosphere. 

6. The Ministers regretted that during the last 
few weeks the Soviet Union has made the prep- 
arations for a possible summit conference more 
difficult by posing unreasonable conditions. The 
Soviet Union has recently aggravated interna- 
tional tension by its veto in the Security Coun- 
cil of the United States proposals to reduce the 
risks of surprise attack over the Arctic. 

7. Despite the disappointment and doubts to 
which the Soviet attitude gives rise, the NATO 
Governments will not be discouraged nor give up 
their attachment to the principle of negotiation. 

8. Should a summit conference take place at 
this time it should consider certain important 
problems, among others the German problem, 
which were identified by the Heads of Govern- 
ments meeting at Geneva in 1955 and on which, 
unfortunately, little or no progress towards a so- 
lution has been made. Controlled disarmament, 
desired so ardently by all peoples, should be one of 
the main questions on the agenda. The propos- 
als made by the Western Powers on 29th August, 
1957 and approved by a large majority in the 
United Nations could afford a reasonable basis 
for this discussion. 

9. The Council expressed the hope that it might 
yet prove possible, in spite of repeated Soviet 
refusal, to inaugurate expert technical discussions, 
between representatives of the Soviet Union and 
of the Western Powers principally concerned, on 
detailed measures on control over disarmament. 
Agreement on measures necessary, for example, to 
prevent surprise attack or to detect nuclear ex- 
plosions might go far towards demonstrating the 
possibility of agreement on disarmament, improv- 
ing its prospects and accelerating its application 
when reached. In order to prepare the way for 
such agreement the Council will consider the pos- 
sibility of carrying out studies and experiments 
on the technical problems of inspection and 
control. 

10. In conclusion, the Ministers confirmed the 
full agreement of their governments on the basic 
principles of the alliance, its goals and the meth- 
ods of obtaining them. 


1 BULLETIN Of May 19, 1958, p. 816. 
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STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES 
Press release 237 dated May 2 

As in past years I am going to meet with the 
other Foreign Ministers of the NATO countries. 
Together we will take stock of progress made 
since the Heads of Government met in Paris last 
December, and we will discuss the problems which 
lie ahead. 

Our meeting this spring takes place in the an- 
cient and beautiful city of Copenhagen. 

During the course of this meeting we expect to 
review the international situation in the light of 
current developments with particular reference to 
the various subjects of interest to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

NATO has for 9 years made its vital contribu- 
tion to the preservation of peace and stability in 
Europe. We now face new challenges in this 
common endeavor. I am confident that we will 
face these challenges firmly resolved to maintain 
and develop the effectiveness of our defense while 
we continue in our search for just and lasting 
peace. 

On the way home from Copenhagen I will stop 
in Berlin for a few hours to observe the progress 
which has been made in this remarkable city since 
my last visit there in 1954. Thereafter I will go 
to Paris for a day, where I will attend the regu- 
lar annual meeting of American ambassadors to 
Western European governments. 


U.S. DELEGATION 
Press release 225 dated April 28 

The U.S. Representative at the meeting of 
NATO Foreign Ministers scheduled to be held at 
Copenhagen May 5-7 will be Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. 

In addition to the Secretary of State the U.S. 
delegation will consist of the following: 


Andrew H. Berding, Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs 

W. Randolph Burgess, U.S. Permanent Representative to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Philip K. Crowe, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State 

C. Burke Elbrick, Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Philip J. Farley, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State 

Edward L. Freers, Director, Office of Eastern European 
Affairs 
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Joseph N. Greene, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State 

Jobn 8S. Guthrie, Office of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for International Security Affairs 

Robert H. McBride, Deputy Director, Office of European 
Regional Affairs 

Frederick E. Nolting, Jr.. Deputy U.S. Representative to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Val Peterson, American Ambassador to Denmark 

William J. Porter, Director, Office of Northern African 
Affairs 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, Counselor of the Department of 
State 

Jacques J. Reinstein, Director, Office of German Affairs 

Gerard C. Smith, Assistant Secretary of State for Policy 
Planning 

Mansfield D. Sprague, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs 

B. E. L. Timmons, Director, Office of European Regional 
Affairs 


U.S., U.K., and France Agree 
to Separate Talks at Moscow 


TRIPARTITE STATEMENT OF MAY 3 


Press release 241 dated May 3 


Following is the text of an identical statement 
presented to the Soviet Government on May 3 
by the British, French, and United States Am- 
bassadors at Moscow. 


The Governments of the United States, United 
Kingdom and France have noted with regret that 
the Soviet Government, in its Aide Memoire of 
April 26, has rejected their proposal for joint 
meetings between the three Ambassadors and the 
Soviet Foreign Minister to begin the preparatory 
work for a Summit meeting and, in doing so, has 
raised an unnecessary obstacle in the task of carry- 
ing this work forward. As the Soviet Govern- 
ment points out in its Aide Memoire, no progress 
has been made toward agreement on the range of 
questions to be dealt with nor in determining what 
questions offer prospects for agreement. 

The three powers have not changed their view 
that progress could be made more rapidly by joint 
meetings rather than by a series of separate in- 
terviews. Since they desire to move ahead with 
the work itself, however, and in view of the fact 
that the Soviet Government agrees that the Am- 
bassadors will discuss substantive issues, they are 
prepared to meet the Soviet Government’s prefer- 
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ence for separate interviews. Their acceptance 
of this procedure, however, does not prejudge in 
any way the composition of any future meetings. 
Following the discussion of the agenda for a Sum- 
mit meeting as proposed in the tripartite state- 
ment of April 24, the three Ambassadors will be 
prepared to discuss the matter of a date and place 
of a Foreign Ministers’ meeting and what coun- 
tries should be invited to be represented at this 
meeting. 

The three Ambassadors, therefore, stand ready 
to meet the Soviet Foreign Minister for this pur- 
pose. 


SOVIET AIDE MEMOIRE OF APRIL 26? 


Unofficial translation 

The Soviet Government has studied the considerations 
of the Government of the United States set forth in its 
statements of Apr. 16° and 24 in connection with the 
Soviet Government’s proposal for earliest completion of 
preparations for a summit meeting made in its aide- 
memoire of Apr. 11, 1958.‘ 

The aforementioned statements made it clear that the 
Government of the United States has agreed to the Soviet 
proposal to begin an exchange of opinion in Moscow on 
preparing a foreign ministers meeting. At the same time, 
a study of the statements leads to the conclusion that 
the governments of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France are actually acting in such a way as to delay the 
convocation of a summit meeting indefinitely. 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary to draw 
attention to the fact that though more than four months 
have elapsed since the Soviet Union introduced its pro- 
posal to hold a summit conference, the Government of 
the United States, like the governments of Great Britain 
and France, has not yet replied to the questions, pertain- 
ing to preparations for such a conference, namely, its 
date, place, and composition. The coordination of the 
range of questions to be discussed at the conference is in 
no better state. 

The exchange of opinion which has so far taken place 
with the Western powers, including talks by the Soviet 
Foreign Minister with the ambassadors of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France on Apr. 17 and 18, does 
not allow a determination of what questions, in their 
opinion, are ripe for discussion which could yield positive 
results. 

As is known, the Soviet Government, for its part, has 
not only introduced concrete proposals about a summit 
agenda as well as about other issues pertaining to the 


* BuLLeTin of May 12, 1958, p. 759. 

* Handed to U.S. Ambassador Llewellyn E. Thompson 
at Moscow on Apr. 26 by Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
A. Gromyko. 

* BULLETIN of May 5, 1958, p. 727. 

* Tbid., p. 728. 
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convocation of the conference, but has also met the de- 
sires of the Western powers half way by agreeing to 
carry out preparatory work for the conference through 
diplomatic channels and a meeting of the ministers of 
foreign affairs. 

At the moment the main task is the earliest completion 
of the preparatory work for a summit conference which 
should insure a decisive turn toward an improvement of 
the international climate as a whole. In this connection 
the Soviet Government reaffirms its considerations set 
forth in its aide-memoire of Apr. 11 on the question of 
speeding up the preparations for a summit meeting. 

As for the exchange of opinion through diplomatic 
channels on the preparations for a foreign ministers 
meeting, it is intended that that exchange of opinion 
should concentrate on issues pertaining directly to the 
organization of that meeting, namely, the time and place 
of the foreign ministers meeting and its composition. 
It is not precluded that during the meeting at the am- 
bassadorial level, and in the course of the foreign min- 
isters conference, an exchange of opinion may be held, 
in case of necessity and by common agreement, on some 
of the issues which the sides propose to place on the 
summit agenda in order to explore the advisability of 
placing this or that question on the agenda of such a 
conference and the possibility of adopting mutually ac- 
ceptable decisions on them. 

As for the question touched upon in the statements of 
the governments of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France on Apr. 24 concerning joint talks between a Soviet 
representative and the three ambassadors, that state- 
ment makes it clear that the governments of the three 
powers are now proposing to hold joint meetings of the 
three ambassadors with the Soviet Foreign Minister to 
carry out the necessary preparations for a foreign min- 
isters meeting. 

That proposal, which, incidentally, the Western powers 
had not advanced in any of their previous documents, 
cannot be considered acceptable because such a con- 
ference would be tantamount to a four-power conference 
in which three states of the North Atlantic alliance and 
only one state of the Warsaw treaty organization would 
be taking part. This circumstance was already pointed 
out by the Foreign Minister in his talks with the three 
ambassadors. It was stressed that this might give rise 
to certain complications in the talks and therefore should 
be avoided. 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary to state 
that, as before, it regards a preliminary exchange of 
opinion through diplomatic channels by means of talks 
between the Soviet Foreign Minister with each of the 
ambassadors separately to be the most expedient and 
conforming to the standing practice of exchanging opin- 
ion through diplomatic channels in such cases. 

If, however, the governments of the three powers 
should prefer to exchange opinions through diplomatic 
channels in some other form, in the form of a conference 
of ambassadors in Moscow with the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister, in that case the parity principle should be adhered 
to as the basic principle in determining the composition 
of a summit conference with the participation of the 
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heads of government, which would preclude any discrim- 
ination and would guarantee their equality. 

Needless to say, at the summit conference, or in the 
course of its preparation, no questions may be solved by 
a vote, by an adoption of decisions by a formal majority 
vote. 

But at the conference, at which an exchange of opinion 
will be held for the purpose of arriving at decisions ac- 
ceptable to both sides, both sides should naturally be 
represented equally and only such an approach is objec- 
tive and justified. 

In this connection the Soviet Government proposes that 
a conference of ambassadors with the representative of 
the U.S.S.R., together with the ambassadors of the 
United States, Great Britain, and France, should also be 
attended by the ambassadors of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. This was announced by the Soviet Foreign 
Minister in his talks with the ambassadors of Great 
Britain and France on Apr. 18. 

The conference of such composition would take due 
cognizance of the parity principle and guarantee the 
equality of the sides so necessary for a fruitful prepara- 
tion of a summit meeting. The prestige of the sides 
would also be fully maintained. 

The Soviet Government believes that the course of 
preparations it has proposed facilitates the convocation 
of a summit conference in the nearest future if, natur- 
ally, such a conference is sincerely desired. 

The Soviet Government would like to hope that an 
exchange of opinion through diplomatic channels would 
help the earliest solution of that issue. 

In conformity with the above, the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister is prepared to meet the ambassadors as soon as they 


are ready. 


Eighty-first Anniversary 
of Rumanian Independence 


Press release 255 dated May 9 


Rumanians throughout the world will celebrate 
on May 10 the 81st anniversary of Rumania’s 
achievement of national independence in 1877. 
This event, which followed upon long years of 
struggle by the Rumanian people against foreign 
domination, enabled Rumania to take its rightful 
place as a sovereign member of the community of 
nations. 

The Government and people of the United 
States extend warm greetings to Rumanians 
everywhere on the occasion of the observance of 
this traditional Rumanian national holiday. The 
memory and the meaning of this historic date 
cannot fail, despite all difficulties, to sustain the 
faith of the Rumanian people in the ideals of 
freedom and their aspirations for a truly inde- 
pendent national existence. 
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The Lessons of Berlin 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


It is an inspiration to be again in Berlin— 
my fourth visit since the end of World War II. 

I was here a few months after the close of 
hostilities. I then saw Berlin as a mass of rubble. 
It seemed that the city was beyond the possibility 
of reconstruction. I felt at the time that the 
plight of Berlin presented a challenge which was 
beyond human response. But that almost un- 
believable challenge was in fact met through a 
display of human energy and human faith which 
has few parallels in history. 

Then, in 1948, I rode the airlift to Berlin. The 
Soviet Union was at that time imposing an eco- 
nomic blockade which it seemed would force the 
city to succumb. But the courage and resource- 
fulness of the people of Berlin, and of the free 
nations which mounted and sustained the airlift, 
demonstrated that freedom had a resourcefulness 
and resilience which the despots had grossly un- 
derestimated. Berlin was not isolated. The at- 
tempted blockade was abandoned, and Berlin 
continued proudly to demonstrate within the cap- 
tive world the good fruits of freedom. 

I was next here in January 1954 to attend the 
four-power conference which it was hoped would 
bring about the reunification of Germany in free- 
dom and the liberation of Austria. We were 
spurred in our effort by the tragic events of the 
preceding June and July, when the workers in 
East Berlin and the Soviet-occupied zone rose in 
a rebellion usually known as “June 17.” This 
spontaneous, courageous, and brutally repressed 
demand by the workers for decent conditions made 
it the more urgent that the alien occupation should 


* Made at a reception given in Mr. Dulles’ honor by the 
Berlin city government at Berlin, Germany, on May 8 
(press release 253). 
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be ended and the liberation of Germany 
accomplished. 

The Western representatives struggled val- 
iantly, but in vain. The conference failed to 
achieve its specific goals. But the conference it- 
self was not a vain thing. All the world judged 
the issues, and I said on my return home from 
that conference,” the conference “cleared the way 
for other things. ... The unification and the 
strengthening of West Europe may now go on.” 
It did, in fact, goon. Sovereignty was restored to 
the Federal Republic of Germany; it became a full 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and a party to the Treaty for Western Euro- 
pean Unity. And today the Federal Republic not 
only helps to build the institutions which, mili- 
tarily and economically, will unify Western 
Europe, but, under its great Chancellor Adenauer, 
it plays a major role in the councils of the free 
world. 

Today I am in Berlin for the fourth postwar 
visit and marvel at the accomplishments of your 
people, who, in the face of unprecedented handi- 
caps, make Berlin a center of cultural and in- 
tellectual life and of industry. On behalf of the 
President and people of the United States, I say 
“all honor” to the people of Free Berlin. It has 
been for us a privilege and an inspiration to be 
associated with you. 

On the basis of my experience, Berlin ought to 
be required visiting, or, if that is impossible, the 
story of postwar Berlin ought to be required read- 
ing, by all who would understand the significance 
of the worldwide struggle which now preoccupies 
so much of the human race. 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 8, 1954, p. 343. 
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Berlin, a Tragic Symbol 


A first lesson of Berlin is taught by your en- 
vironment. You live here encircled by a sur- 
rounding ring of Communist rule. Your position 
in this respect is itself a tragic symbol of dis- 
regard for the pledged word. The Potsdam 
agreements of 1945 made it perfectly clear 
that the purpose of the military occupation 
was not to dismember Germany or permanently to 
divide it. And indeed until recently the Soviet 
Union admitted that it shared a responsibility 
to bring about the reunification of Germany. 
At the Geneva summit meeting of July 1955 
President Eisenhower, together with the Prime 
Ministers of France and the United Kingdom, 
obtained formal recognition by the heads of 
the Soviet Government, including Mr. Khru- 
shchev, that the four powers had “common respon- 
sibility for the settlement of the German question 
and the re-unification of Germany,” and they 
agreed that “the settlement of the German ques- 
tion and the re-unification of Germany by means 
of free elections” should be carried out.’ Those 
engagements, it now seems, are evaded by the 
Soviet Union. 

This illustrates the great difficulty of dealing 
with the Soviet Union. 

Most governments believe that a moral sanction 
attaches to their engagements. They do not 
undertake solemn and precise international under- 
takings except with the intention of carrying 
them out. Their record of performances is not 
always perfect. But at least they do not look 
upon the making and their breaking of agree- 
ments as a legitimate technique for advancing 
their interests. 

In the case of the Soviet Union it is otherwise. 
Its rulers are atheistic materialists. So far as 
they are concerned, their agreements carry no 
moral sanction. It often seems as though they 
treat the making and breaking of agreements as 
a legitimate international technique and that 
their promises are, as Lenin said, “like pie crusts, 
made to be broken.” 

That is why we find it so difficult to make prog- 
ress in resolving political problems and in achiev- 
ing limitation of armament. The attitude of the 
Soviet Union toward its agreements constitutes 
a grave obstacle. 

You yourselves here in Berlin, you who are a 


* Tbid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 
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living exhibit of Soviet violations of international 
agreements, surely understand. And your plight 
ought to teach the world that it is reckless to make 
concessions in reliance on Soviet promises merely 
because those promises are alluring. 

Also you here see about you the tragic results 
of the application of the Communist thesis that 
individuals are not spiritual beings but merely 
physical particles to be used to promote the glori- 
fication of the Soviet Communist state and the 
extension of its dominion throughout the world. 
The steady flow of refugees from East Germany 
which continues at the high level of about 20,000 
per month is an indisputable demonstration of 
which of our societies provides the most in the 
way of human opportunity, both in terms of eco- 
nomic livelihood and in terms of spiritual and 
cultural satisfaction. This steady flight from the 
East to West is the more significant because those 
who seek the West are in large part young people 
who throughout most of their mature lives have 
been subjected to the intense application of Com- 
munist doctrine and practice. 


The Lesson of Faith 


A second lesson that Berlin teaches is the im- 
mense capacity of human beings who are endowed 
with faith. 

To me one of the most inspiring portions of the 
Holy Scripture is found in the letter of Paul to 
the Hebrews, where he recounts the great acts 
of faith which had marked the history of the 
Hebrew people. He concludes, “Seeing we also 
are compassed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, . . . let us run with steadfastness the race 
that is set before us.” 

Surely the people of Berlin are writing a new 
and epic chapter in the history of steadfast faith 
and works. And even since these lines were writ- 
ten, you face a new obstacle in the arbitrary action 
of the Communist authorities in imposing what 
in effect is a confiscatory tax on waterway traffic 
between East and West Germany. But in the face 
of such discouragements and obstacles the like of 
which few have ever had to encounter, you have 
rebuilt your city from its rubble. You have 
established here your Free University. You 
have reconstructed the Hall of the Technical Uni- 
versity within the shattered ruins of its former 
imposing structure. You have rebuilt the Hansa 
Viertel as one of the most impressive urban de- 
velopments in Europe. You have rebuilt your 
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churches, And there has been a revival] of drama, 
music, and of religious and intellectual life which 
demonstrates that the physical shackles to which 
you were subjected could be broken, and were 
broken, by faith in your great destiny and by hope 
and expectation of a richer and freer life to come. 

No one can see the West Berlin of today with- 
out recognizing the extraordinary courage and 
inspiration that is making Berlin one of the great 
cities of Europe. 

Let me say to you that I believe that your faith 
and hope in the future are not misplaced and will 
be rewarded. 

I recall the somber meeting here in 1954 when 
the Soviet delegation adamantly opposed both 
the liberation of Austria and the reunification of 
Germany. But in 1955 the Soviet Union sud- 
denly decided to liberate Austria. That decision 
came as a surprise and in reversal of the uncom- 
promising position which the Soviet Government 
had held for nearly a decade. 

It shows that we need not despair for Germany 
and for Berlin. The day will come when, prob- 
ably unexpectedly and without predictability, the 
Geneva pledge of 1955 will be fulfilled and Ger- 
many will be reunified in freedom. 


Cooperative Action of the Free 


A third lesson of Berlin is that there is a vast 
potential in the spiritual unity and practical co- 
operation of those everywhere who love freedom. 
Free Berlin and free Germany would never have 
achieved their present advances without the faith 
and works of their own people. But equally in- 
dispensable was the support of other free peoples. 

Americans are proud of the part they have been 
privileged to play in this connection. The first 
clearing of the city and the reestablishment of the 
basic facilities—light, heat, power, sewers, and 
transport—were all carried out with German labor 
and planning and with financial contributions 
from the United States. 

The airlift which surmounted the Soviet block- 
ade was conducted by the Western powers. 

Following the end of the blockade there has 
been a well-planned development in the way of 
construction, both industrial and cultural, in all 
of which the United States has been glad to help. 
Here in Berlin cooperation has become real in 
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stone and mortar, in halls of learning, in places of 
work and conference, in labor and in recreation. 

Perhaps most important of all is the shield of 
power behind which these tasks of peace are car- 
ried forward. I recall here the declaration which 
the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom and 
France and I made on October 3, 1954.4 We said: 

The security and welfare of Berlin and the maintenance 
of the position of the Three Powers there are regarded 
by the Three Powers as essential elements of the peace 
of the free world in the present international situation. 
Accordingly they will maintain armed forces within the 
territory of Berlin as long as their responsibilities require 
it. They therefore reaffirm that they will treat any attack 
against Berlin from any quarter as an attack upon their 
forces and themselves. 

I went over that declaration with President 
Eisenhower an hour before I left. We read it to- 
gether. He authorized me to say that it stands 
and can be reaffirmed as a declaration of the solemn 
determination of the United States. 

I know that the people of Berlin realize how 
significant for them has been the military deter- 
rent which has provided the shield behind which 
their works of peace have gone forward. I hope 
that you and others will realize that the peace and 
security of all of the free world equally depend 
upon such a shield. 

The Soviet Government is attempting by every 


device of propaganda to compel the abandonment 
of that shield. It claims that those who create 
that shield are proved by that fact to be evil mili- 
tarists. It claims that those who draw together 
to get protection from that shield are “aggressive 


groupings.” It claims that those who seek only 
defense should prove it by renouncing all but 
inferior weapons, leaving modern weapons to be 
a monopoly of those who have a tragically long 
record of expansion by the use of violence. 

It claims that certain of our aerial defense pre- 
cautions are dangerous and frightening. But 
when we try to make it possible to revise them 
on the basis of reciprocal international inspection 
that will give a large measure of assurance against 
surprise attack, the Soviets say “nyet.” They did 
so again at the United Nations Security Council 
last week.® 

The Soviet Union professes not to want to use 
nuclear weapons but insists upon continuing at 


‘ Ibid., Oct. 11, 1954, p. 521. 
° Tbid., May 19, 1958, p. 816. 
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a feverish pace to multiply such weapons in its 
own arsenals. It calls the free world to rely upon 
Soviet promises not to use its nuclear weapons in 
the event of war despite the long record of broken 
promises to which I have alluded. 

This Communist propaganda line is designed to 
produce a world dominated by the military power 
of the Sino-Soviet bloc. Freedom would have no 
adequate defense. There is a duty to look behind 
words that sound alluring and to see and reject 
the underlying plot against freedom. 

I hope that the lessons of Berlin—the lesson 
taught by its surroundings, the lesson taught by 
its faith, and the lesson taught by the cooperative 
action of the free—will be applied to the larger 
context of world affairs. 

All peoples in all the world, including the peo- 


ples of the Soviet Union, look with horror at the 
prospect of a new war. All would take any 
dependable steps to reduce that prospect and, 
above all, to eliminate the new weapons which 
threaten humanity with virtual extinction. But 
Berlin teaches that there cannot be confidence in 
mere Soviet Communist promises, that there can- 
not be safety in weakness. It also teaches that 
man is a spiritual being able, by faith, to perform 
miracles and that men of faith are not prepared 
to succumb to a rule that is atheistic and mili- 
taristic merely in the hope of thus insuring con- 
tinued existence. 

All men who are free—and all who having lost 
freedom would regain it—can pay homage to 
Berlin and learn and apply the lessons that it 
teaches. 


The United States and Africa: An Official Viewpoint 


by Julius C. Holmes 
Special Assistant to the Secretary * 


It is a very great honor to be asked to make the 
opening address of the American Assembly on the 
vital topic of “The United States and Africa.” 

As the ancient Greeks sought the heights of 
Mars Hill as conducive to clear discussions of the 
affairs of state, so we, through the courtesy of 
Columbia University, have the idyllic setting of 
Arden House on this beautiful Ramapo mountain 
top to inspire thoughtful analysis of the many 
issues concerning Africa and the United States. 
Let us hope that, like the ancient Greek philoso- 
phers, we, too, shall have the necessary vision to 
discern the forests from the trees as we look at 
Africa’s broad panorama during the next 3 days. 

The scholarly papers that have been prepared 
for this conference on all phases of our relations 
with Africa and of the contemporary scene there 
leave very little of either a fundamental or a de- 
tailed nature untouched. However, one event that 


1 Address made before the American Assembly (Colum- 
bia University) at Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., on May 1 
(press release 235). 
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has occurred since these papers were prepared is 
worthy of our attention this evening. That is the 
Pan-African Conference held at Accra [Ghana] 
from April 15 to 22 on the invitation of Prime 
Minister Nkrumah. At this meeting major Af- 
rican objectives were set forth by authentic spokes- 
men of the independent African peoples. It is my 
purpose this evening to consider some of these ob- 
jectives and United States policy relating to them. 

You will recall that the eight countries sending 
representatives to Accra were, besides Ghana: 
Liberia, Ethiopia, Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, the 
Sudan, and the United Arab Republic. As the his- 
toric meeting closed, a member of one of the dele- 
gations declared: “Africa has spoken. It is for 
the rest of the world to respond.” Before we do 
so, let us review what Africa has said. 

In their resolution entitled “Exchange of Views 
on Foreign Policy” the Accra delegates stated in 
part that the conference “believes that as long as 
the fundamental unity of outlook on foreign pol- 
icy is preserved, the independent African states 
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will be able to assert a distinctly African person- 
ality which will speak with a concerted voice in 
the cause of peace in cooperation with other peace- 
loving nations at the United Nations and other 
international forums.” 

We Americans welcome the constructive contri- 
butions which the independent African nations 
can make in international forums and councils. 
But what of this new “African personality”? 
What are its essential characteristics ? 

Judging by the 11 resolutions and final com- 
munique adopted at Accra, it would appear that 
the new “African personality” which was enun- 
ciated at this conference is something vigorous, 
but comparatively moderate ; zealous to strengthen 
and safeguard its independence, sovereignty, and 
territorial integrity ; anxious to eliminate colonial- 
ism and racial discrimination rapidly from its 
continent; vitally interested in advancing its 
domain economically, socially, and culturally ; and 
intent on playing an important and responsible 
role in world affairs. 

We should remind ourselves, of course, that 
there is no personality, including our own, with- 
out failings and negative aspects. The African 
personality is no exception. It should not be as- 
sumed, further, that the United States is in agree- 
ment with all that has been said or advocated at 
Accra. Indeed, there were a few resolutions which 
might have been wiser and more constructive had 
they been somewhat more restrained. Neverthe- 
less, we are in the happy position of finding our- 
selves in broad agreement—or at least broad under- 
standing—with much of what emerged from 
Accra. 

The general attitude of the United States toward 
independent Africa was well expressed by Secre- 
tary Dulles in the following personal message to 
Prime Minister Nkrumah delivered at the opening 
of the Accra gathering: * 

. . - Through you, I wish to assure the African nations 
that they can count on the sympathetic interest of the 
people and government of the United States. The United 
States will continue to stand ready to support the con- 
structive efforts of the states of Africa to achieve a stable, 
prosperous community, conscious of its interdependence 
within the family of nations and dedicated to the princi- 
ples of the United Nations Charter. 


* BULLETIN of May 12, 1958, p. 765. 
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Even though all of Africa was not represented 
at Accra, it is fitting that we address ourselves to 
a few major subjects raised there. 


Transition From Colonialism to Self-Government 


In an important resolution the conference 
urged speedy termination of colonialism on the 
African Continent. The United States has long 
recognized that old-fashioned, 19th-century co- 
lonialism is dying—dying by mutual consent of 
both Africans and Europeans. We believe that 
the transition from current, progressively liberal 
colonialism to self-government and eventual self- 
determination should be completed in an orderly 
manner, with the speed of its evolution being 
determined by the capacity of local populations 
to assume and discharge the responsibilities of 
government. This, of course, is not the counsel 
of perfection. Decisions must be balanced and 
mutually reached. 

President Eisenhower, in his second inaugural 
address,’ voiced a great truth about our role 
in this dynamic development when he said: 


The American experiment has for generations fired 
the passion and the courage of millions elsewhere seek- 
ing freedom, equality, and opportunity. . . . These hopes 
that we have helped to inspire we can help to fulfill. 


He also warned: 


-. wherever in the world a people knows desperate 
want, there must appear at least the spark of hope— 
the hope of progress—or there will surely rise at last 
the flames of conflict. 


The United States role in the dynamic trend 
toward self-government in Africa, then, might 
be stated somewhat as follows: As a responsible 
world power and friend of European and African 
alike, we believe that we can assist peaceful A fri- 
can political evolution on the one hand by sup- 
porting liberal metropolitan measures designed to 
provide A frican self-government and eventual au- 
tonomy, and on the other by encouraging, insofar 
as we are able, moderate African leaders who rec- 
ognize the benefit to their own people of following 
the evolutionary rather than the revolutionary ap- 
proach to social, political, and economic progress. 

As entire books and certainly full-length 
speeches could be devoted to the complicated sub- 
ject of African nationalism, I, of necessity, must 
limit myself to a few observations on the subject. 


* 


* Ibid., Feb. 11, 1957, p. 211. 
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The most pertinent point I can stress is that 
Africa’s basic ethnic, cultural, economic, and po- 
litical heritage is so diverse, its geography so vast, 
its contact with different European, Middle East- 
ern, and Asian cultures so varied that most 
generalizations about African nationalism are 
subject to serious reservations. 

In addition, the broad divisions of the African 
continent must be recognized. Among these are: 
(1) the difference between the Arab-Berber Medi- 
terranean coast and the territory south of the 
Sahara; (2) the differences among the colonial 
policies and administrations of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Portugal, and Spain; and (8) 
the differences between colonial territories with 
a large white-settler population and those with 
a small or transient white population. The 
Union of South Africa, an independent member 
of the British Commonwealth since 1910, falls 
into still another category. 

The African desire for speed in cutting the 
strings of metropolitan control is understandable 
in view of the “revolution of rising expectations” 
that now grips most of the continent. But it 


behooves all responsible African leaders to con- 
sider seriously the numerous pitfalls that confront 
a newly independent state today and to realize 
that premature independence can carry with it 
more dangers than a temporary prolongation of 


a dependent status. 

African dependent areas today vary greatly in 
the degree of their assimilation of Western insti- 
tutions and culture. In my opinion one of the most 
difficult problems impairing the modernization of 
Africa and disturbing its stability and orderly evo- 
lution is detribalization. 

Africans are being pulled away from a long- 
accepted way of life toward a more complicated 
existence which produces many stresses and strains. 
The change to modernity involves the abrupt aban- 
donment of ancient folkways which provided a 
sense of social, economic, and even religious secu- 
rity and the attempt to take on a new set of rules 
of life. This transition is uprooting the African 
violently from the old and leaving him groping for 
new principles to give meaning to his place in 
society. New loyalties must replace the old, and 
it is in the search for the new that much of Africa’s 
turbulence arises. 

Other problems that must be overcome by terri- 
tories rushing pellmell toward local autonomy and 
eventual self-determination are developing eco- 
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nomic viability; training educated civil adminis- 
trators; constructing sound, broadly based eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and political institutions; 
and, above all, accumulating basic experience in 
practical self-government prior to attaining full 
autonomy. 

Yet, despite these problems, it is possible that 
one result of Africa’s lack of “national” histories, 
and above all its capsuling into decades what other 
continents have taken centuries to achieve, may be 
the development of larger independent political 
structures, such as federations or confederations, 
that will bring the continent quickly into step with 
the 20th-century movement toward supranational 
collaboration. 

In French West Africa, for example, two major 
and five regional African parties recently merged 
into a single political movement and called on the 
French Government: (1) to create and recognize 
the right of independence of the federations of 
French West and Equatorial Africa; (2) to au- 
thorize complete internal autonomy for all French 
African territories; and (3) to amend the French 
constitution to transform the French Union into a 
confederal republic in which metropolitan France, 
the two federations, and remaining nonfederated 
African territories would be equal partners. 

In a word, these African leaders, while stressing 
their demand for equality and independence, 
nevertheless clearly demonstrated their under- 
standing of the basic interdependence of Africa 
and France. 

In this connection and in view of the importance 
which the United States places on recognition of 
interdependence, it is encouraging to note that the 
United Nations constitutes a stabilizing force for 
African nationalism. The U.N. Charter, to which 
the Accra conferees dedicated themselves in their 
first resolution, provides opportunities for African 
nationalism to appeal to world opinion; holds out 
the stabilizing prospect of U.N. membership when 
independence is achieved; and creates, through 
membership, a framework of responsibility and 
security for newborn independent regimes. 

The charter also provides the means for peaceful 
solution of disputes that will surely arise from 
arbitrarily drawn boundaries, tends to relieve Af- 
rica’s moderate leaders from concern with the dan- 
gers of external attack, and assists them in pre- 
venting the buildup of domestic pressures to launch 
unprofitable aggressive campaigns. 
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The United Nations trusteeship system, finally, 
charges each administering power with promoting 
the development of its trust territories toward 
self-government or independence. 

To sum up: The movement toward self-govern- 
ment is now going forward in Africa along lines 
based on the Western European parliamentary 
system of government. Social and economic ad- 
vances are guided by concepts which Africans 
have acquired from Europeans and which were 
developed over the centuries and were suited to 
and expressive of Europeans. It is, however, in- 
contestable that in time political, social, and eco- 
nomic systems will evolve in Africa that are con- 
sistent with and expressive of the distinctive 
African personality. We may confidently antici- 
pate that this African system will preserve the 
essentials of democracy and the universal concept 
of the dignity of man. 

Although one seldom hears kind words for 
colonialism today, I am sure that, if the historians 
among us were to project themselves forward an- 
other decade or two, they would probably empha- 
size what the colonial powers brought to Africa 
rather than what they took from it. My recent 
trip around the continent convinced me that both 
Africa and the world owe the metropolitan pow- 
ers a great debt for the administrative techniques, 
methods of economic development, the great cap- 
ital investment and construction, and the educa- 
tional and public-health measures they have 
brought the area. 

Although at the moment the African may look 
principally at the defects in these contributions— 
and there have been differing standards of Euro- 
pean performance throughout the continent—the 
day may come, following his present mood of 
great expectations, when the African may well 
look back with satisfaction and gratitude on his 
associations with the metropolitan powers. How- 
ever, let there be no mistake about the African 
atmosphere of 1958 for, although the manner of 
expression will vary with the area, the general 
theme is: “Better the ragged shirt of self-govern- 
ment than the warm blanket of colonial protec- 
tion.” 

In the long run, of course, the primary factor 
in African nationalist development is the African 
himself. He alone will finally determine his own 
future. Let us help him on the road to peaceful, 
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orderly progress and fruitful collaboration be- 
tween Africa and the free world. 


The Question of Algeria 

There is a cloud on the African horizon, much 
bigger than a man’s hand: the question of Algeria. 
The Pan-African Conference expressed deep con- 
cern over this question, among other things urg- 
ing France “to recognize the right of the people 
of Algeria to independence and self-determina- 
tion.” 

There is perhaps no problem in all of Africa 
today which disturbs more people and nations 
than the question of Algeria. The United States 
most certainly is gravely preoccupied with the 
situation there. Many hours of debate at the 
United Nations General Assembly have exposed 
the pertinent aspects of this serious and compli- 
cated matter that deeply involves the interests of 
two areas of great importance to both the United 
States and the whole free world—France and 
North Africa. 

As we have stated on more than one occasion, 
and I repeat again this evening, the United States 
has consistently favored a “peaceful, democratic, 
and just solution” of the Algerian problem. We 
sincerely hope that no avenue will be left unex- 
plored to bring about such a solution. 

It is my firm belief, based on some personal 
experience in both North Africa and France, that 
this above all is a situation that urgently re- 
quires more than usual patience and farsighted 
statesmanship on the part of all concerned. Be- 
tween metropolitan France and Algeria there is 
a genuine community of interests founded on his- 
torical association, geography, and mutual ad- 
vantage. These are assets important to the free 
world and should not be lost. 


The Problem of Racialism 


Another cloud hanging over the prospects for 
fruitful collaboration between Africa and the free 
world is the problem of racialism. The Accra 
conference condemned in strongest terms the prac- 
tice of racial discrimination and segregation all 
over the world and called for its speedy elimina- 
tion from Africa. 

The United States opposes racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation. Our Constitution and our 
Bill of Rights affirm the principle of racial equal- 
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ity and nondiscrimination. These principles have 
been reaffirmed recently by the Supreme Court 
and the President. We are attempting to solve 
our very real problems at home by the process 
of orderly law enforcement. 

But in view of our difficulties in squaring prac- 
tice with precept, it is imperative that we bear in 
mind that our moral influence on other nations 
in the question of racial policy is in direct rela- 
tion to our achievements at home. We must 
therefore be humble and, while adhering stead- 
fastly to our basic principles, attempt to exert a 
moderating influence upon extremists and oppose 
those who seek to exploit racial tensions for ul- 
terior purposes, always avoiding, as we are bound 
to do by our historic tradition and by the United 
Nations Charter, unwarranted interference in the 
internal affairs of other countries. 

Let us examine, for a moment, racialism in 
Africa today and see if we cannot ascertain the 
root of the problem. 

Although there has been racial friction from 
time to time throughout the continent, the prin- 
cipal strain between Europeans and Africans de- 
velops mainly in areas where there are many per- 
manent European settlers. This is particularly 
true in the east and the south. Racial problems, 
on the other hand, have been relatively minor or 
temporary in such regions as West Africa, where 
white settlers are few or where the European has 
come almost exclusively as an administrator, mis- 
sionary, teacher, trader, or technician. 

We can conclude then that it is probably not 
contact between African and European per se 
which gives rise to serious racial problems but 
economic and social competition between these two 
permanently established racial groups, the Afri- 
can frankly envious of the higher European liv- 
ing standard and determined to improve his lot 
and increase his share of his country’s national 
product. 

The need, obviously, is for the development of a 
sense of multiracial cooperation based on the ideals 
of brotherhood and equal justice. It is also essen- 
tial for all concerned to demonstrate the necessary 
faith that men of differing races can live side by 
side and work out a mutually beneficial destiny. 

There can be no doubt that the European settler 
has shown the less advanced African much that he 


can emulate. European industry, imagination, 
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skill, and development have all shown or provided 
the African a way of life that will contribute to 
his long-term progress. 

We cannot, however, ignore the dangers inherent 
in any failure to meet the problem of harmonious 
relationships between the many races inhabiting 
A frica’s dependent and independent territories. 


African Economic and Social Cooperation 


The Pan-African Conference recommended nu- 
merous measures to increase African regional eco- 
nomic and social cooperation. 

The United States recognizes the pressing need 
for regional and international cooperation in Af- 
rica’s economic and social development. Through 
our own mutual security and reciprocal trade pro- 
grams, which have been in effect some years now, 
we are demonstrating clear recognition of our in- 
terdependence and mutuality of interest with other 
nations of the free world, including the African 
nations. 

Africa’s economic and social problems are so 
numerous, its need for capital, technical assistance, 
and economic development so great, that no one 
nation can possibly fill the requirement. It will 
clearly call for a great cooperative effort of all 
nations of the free world. 

The United States has shown a clear willingness 
to help in this effort in every way possible and is 
providing economic, technical, and military assist- 
ance as well as Export-Import Bank and Develop- 
ment Loan Fund loans to various independent and 
dependent African territories. The United States 
is also contributing substantially to such U.N. ac- 
tivities as those of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the U.N. 
Expanded Technical Assistance Program. In ad- 
dition we have supported creation of the new U.N. 
Economic Commission for Africa and have an- 
nounced that we are agreeable to becoming asso- 
ciated with the new multinational Fund for 
Mutual Assistance in Africa South of the Sahara 
(FAMA) if such association is desired by the 
member nations. 

All of these governmental activities are neces- 
sary and good. But in order to build a sound and 
enduring economy, investment and expanding 
trade are called for. And here private enterprise 
must play its part. 

American business is finding many opportunities 
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in Africa and is planning new investments there to 
the mutual benefit of both Africa and the com- 
panies concerned. American private foundations 
and institutions are also expanding their African 
operations in such basic fields as public health, edu- 
cation, community development, and race relations. 
American newspapers and magazines are increas- 
ing their staffs and communications with the con- 
tinent, thus improving their reporting to the 
American public and business community on cur- 
rent developments in the increasingly active area. 

We cannot stress too heavily how imperative it 
is that the free world help the moderate regimes 
now in power in Africa to provide their peoples 
with the essentials of economic progress—with an 
increasing share of the wealth that lies in their 
soil and forests and which their labor is producing. 
Africa today is generally friendly to the West. 
Threatening this attitude, however, are forces 
which would win the area away from its natural 
Western orientation to Communist domination or 
neutralist uncertainty. We must not lose time in 
Africa. We must anticipate events and meet them 
before they develop critical proportions. 

Let no one assume, however, that the West is 
asleep. The European metropolitan powers have 
already committed extensive resources to African 
economic development and are now trying to 
strengthen, diversify, and improve the internal 
economic structure of their dependent territories. 
The United States, for its part, plans to continue 
providing aid to Africa, and Congress has been 
asked for increased funds for this purpose in fiscal 
year 1959. It must remain crystal clear to all that 
the United States has a basic interest in African 
stability, that this in turn is clearly dependent on 
continuous progress, and that we must contribute 
to that progress. 

Time has obviously forced me to omit comment 
on many other African objectives and problems 
set forth at the Pan-African Conference at Accra. 
But I am sure that during the course of the next 
3 days we shall have ample opportunity to discuss 
them all. 

Meanwhile, a few conclusions may be in order. 


Opportunities for World Cooperation 

First, we must see opportunities in Africa, not 
problems. 

Africa’s resources, human and material, are 
vastly underdeveloped. We must strengthen the 
moderate regimes now in power by assisting them 
in the constructive process of developing their new 
nations. 

Second, free-world leadership is being chal- 
lenged in Africa today and requis vision, 
dynamism, and fidelity to principle to maintain its 
vigor and strength. 

Moscow Radio in a broadcast on April 19 said 
of U.S. intentions in Africa: 


With the assistance of the slogan of anticolonialism, 
which they have been disseminating with increasing fre- 
quency in recent times, the United States is attempting 
to grab the countries which are liberating themselves from 
the chains of old coionialism and to put them under their 
domination. Further they are making numerous endeay- 
ors to weaken the positions of their European friends in 
the colonies and to fill the vacuums thus created. 


The United States has no fear of such lies. We 
know that our strength and our leadership are 
based on honest relations with all nations and 
on respect for the free way of life and human 
dignity. We are ready to be measured by the 
universal standard: “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

Third, the United States contribution to the 
achievement of constructive African objectives 
must be to assist the underdeveloped, emerging 
African states as one would a member of his own 
family. Many speak of enlightened self-interest 
as motivating U.S. policies in Africa—and so 
be it! But I ask why we should be ashamed of 
offering Africa friendship for friendship’s sake? 
Is there anything weak about believing and fol- 
lowing your own instinctive ideals? Our history 
is one of generosity, and we can take pride in 
continuing it. 

Africa is on the move. We are prepared to 
move with it as generous and understanding part- 
ners in all endeavors designed to further world 
cooperation, prosperity, and peace. 
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Nationalism and Collective Security 


by Frederick W. Jandrey 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for European Affairs + 


I hope to turn the spotlight on a subject which 
needs some illumination and which vitally affects 
the everyday work of the American diplomat. It 
is my thesis that the movement toward collective 
security and the nationalist movement represent 
two of the most significant developments of our 
era and that these two trends are essentially use- 
ful and harmonious. 

Our first task is one of definition. Although the 
concept of collective security is much newer than 
the idea of nationalism, the former is easier to 
define. In essence the development of the concept 
of collective security proceeds from an awareness 
of the fact that an individual nation—whether 


great or small, strong or weak—is no longer capa- 
ble alone of assuring peace, safety, and freedom 


to its peoples. On the basis of this fact, the na- 
tions of the world have undertaken various kinds 
of cooperative arrangements in order to deter 
aggression, achieve peace and stability, and pro- 
mote the well-being of their populations. 

These arrangements have taken two basic pat- 
terns—worldwide and regional. The first major 
attempt at a worldwide arrangement, of course, 
was the League of Nations. Today, the League 
is generally regarded as having been a failure. 
The memory of World War II is still too recent 
for us to dispute this reputation. The League had 
many weaknesses, not the least of which was its 
failure to include all the major powers in its 
membership. 

In retrospect it is interesting to note that the 
League did manage to achieve certain limited 


1 Address made before the Institute of Ethnic Studies 
at Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., on Apr. 
25 (press release 221). 
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successes. Out of a total of 63 disputes submitted 
to it, the League settled 36 and assisted in arbitrat- 
ing 18 others. But it failed—or, more correctly, 
its members failed—miserably in dealing with 
aggressions by the big powers. It appeared 
equally helpless in dealing with the seemingly 
irresistible series of events leading to the Second 
World War, in the flames of which the League 
itself perished. 

Those who blueprinted the United Nations at 
the end of World War II made a successful effort 
to cure many of the defects which had doomed 
the League. The United Nations today is a going 
concern, an important fact of international life, 
with far greater prestige and influence than the 
League ever attained. It has a substantial record 
of accomplishment in the field of international 
security, as well as a record of having contrib- 
uted to human advancement and well-being in 
many other fields. 

One of the most important activities of the 
United Nations, moreover, is to promote the 
orderly attainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence for all peoples and to familiarize them 
with the principles and techniques of our inter- 
national society, including those of the United 
Nations and the concept of collective security. 
The United Nations provides a means for influenc- 
ing order and progress among states and peoples 
while guiding inevitable change constructively. 
We have reason to expect that the United Nations 
system will become ever more important and 
vital in the years ahead, because its purposes are 
responsible to the desires of men and women every- 
where for the maintenance of peace and security; 
for the pacific settlement of disputes; for economic 
advancement and social progress; for civil and 
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political rights; and for the self-determination 
of nations and peoples. 


United Nations Limitations 


The United Nations, however, mirrors the world 
we live in, and, in the present climate, it is evident 
that the United Nations has its limitations as a 
collective-security agency. Major power relation- 
ships are not such as to permit the full operation 
of the U.N. security system. The U.N. force com- 
prising national contingents which was contem- 
plated by the U.N. Charter has not been estab- 
lished, and the Soviet attitude continues to make 
that plan impractical. Nevertheless, the U.N. has 
shown that it can respond to emergencies, as when 
it established the United Nations Command in 
Korea and repelled the Communist aggression. 
It responded again when a United Nations 
Emergency Force was desired in the Near East. 
Whenever the members are willing to take the 
necessary collective action, the United Nations 
can provide the desired forum, the necessary 
recommendations, and the appropriate agency. 

It is true that the Security Council has not 
played the primary role that was envisaged for 
it. The Soviet Union’s abuse of the permanent 
member’s veto in the Security Council, where the 
Soviet representative has exercised the veto 82 
of the 86 times it has been used, has led to this 
result. It has, however, contributed also to the 
growth of the veto-free General Assembly, which 
is equipped to recommend collective measures, in- 
cluding the use of armed force, if the Security 
Council fails to perform its function. 

The United Nations limitations are not me- 
chanical. They flow from the basic fact that 
among the 81 sovereign members there are many 
divergent interests, which in particular situations 
may outweigh their common interest in universal 
security. Moreover, the U.N. has had to develop 
in an unsettled postwar era in which the princi- 
pal problems have arisen from fundamental dis- 
agreements concerning the very nature of the 
desired postwar order. The problem of greatest 
concern to us, of course, has been the Soviet drive 
to communize the world. 


Regional Collective-Security Arrangements 


The U.N. Charter recognizes the right of mem- 
bers to individual and collective self-defense, and 
it provides for regional arrangements to supple- 
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ment the U.N. security system. In the situation 
we have faced over the last 10 years, particularly 
since the Communist takeover of Czechoslovakia, 
the free nations have found it essential to bolster 
or establish various regional collective-security 
arrangements in order to strengthen their posture. 
These regional arrangements today provide the 
free world its primary protection against the So- 
viet drive for a Soviet world, because they con- 
stitute today the principal institutions available 
to the free world or the United Nations for col- 
lective-security action. 

The most important of these arrangements, in 
the order of their establishment, are the Organi- 
zation of American States, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, and the Baghdad Pact. While 
these regional systems differ among themselves in 
membership, structure, and function, they have 
certain important elements in common, including 
their relationship to the United Nations system. 
None of them involves any surrender of sover- 
eignty on the part of the member states. At the 
same time, their size and selective membership 
permit a much higher degree of cohesion than is 
possible in the larger and more heterogeneous 
forum of the U.N. 

Each of the regional arrangements is specifi- 
cally designed to enable the member states more 
effectively to resist aggression, and each recog- 
nizes that the principal source of aggression is 
the Soviet empire. Each regional system em- 
bodies the principle of mutual assistance in the 
event of aggression. It is also significant that 
these regional arrangements represent something 
more than a mutual exchange of pledges to take 
action in the event of armed attack. They pro- 
vide for a continuous peacetime working relation- 
ship among the members. 

Equally important is the fact that the regional 
arrangements not only look toward military co- 
operation among their members but also toward 
extensive political and economic and cultural co- 
operation. This flows from a general recogni- 
tion that Soviet aggression itself is not limited 
to a threat of military attack but embodies a va- 
riety of political, economic, and psychological 
techniques. 

The regional collective-security arrangements I 
have mentioned also differ considerably as to the 
type and degree of cooperation undertaken. 
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NATO has gone farthest in the direction of uni- 
fied action. Here we have a sizable collective- 
defense force under international command; joint 
strategic planning; a commonly developed and 
financed system of bases and other military fa- 
cilities; mutual efforts in military production; 
and various other collective activities aimed at 
achieving a high level of defensive power that 
can be maintained in a constant state of readi- 
ness. This defense activity is matched by a great 
deal of cooperative activity in political, economic, 
and other matters. Political consultations with- 
in NATO, for example, have attained a degree 
of intimacy and detail that is probably unprece- 
dented among 15 sovereign governments. Sim- 
ilarly, the NATO countries are now embarking 
on certain potentially far-reaching experiments 
in scientific and technological cooperation. There 
are other examples that I will not try to describe 
at this time. : 

The regional systems of collective security, taken 
all together, clearly represent the free world’s 
main barrier to Soviet ambitions. Partly for this 
reason, these regional systems have become sub- 
jects of controversy. Their very effectiveness has 
made them the targets of an unceasing propa- 
ganda attack by the Communists. In any case, 


it is the regional system of collective security that 


I will consider primarily in examining the rela- 
tionship between collective security and the con- 
cept of nationalism. 


Combinations and Contradictions of Nationalism 
As we turn to a consideration of nationalism, 
I must repeat my observation that nationalism is 
difficult to define. The term embodies a wide 
range of concepts and emotions. It applies to a 
primitive native who is just beginning to feel a 
vague discontent toward the presence of for- 
eigners, just as it applies to an American who 
sternly demands that our Government “go it 
alone.” It includes the zealous pride that citi- 
zens of a newly independent state feel in their 
new institutions, just as it includes the pride that 
a European may feel in his country’s overseas em- 
pire. It lay at the core of our forefathers’ strug- 
gle for independence, just as it also lay at the 
core of the hideous Nazi dream of world conquest. 
It embraces the gradual evolution of a colonial 
people toward freedom and dignity, just as it also 
embraces the ineradicable yearning for a restora- 
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tion of national freedom among those who have 
lost that freedom, such as the enslaved peoples 
of most of Eastern Europe. 

Nationalism is a bundle of combinations and 
contradictions. It may be compounded of the 
deepest love and most vicious hatred of which 
the human being is capable. Sometimes nation- 
alism is inseparable from racial and religious 
passions. Sometimes it pushes all other passions 
and loyalties into the background. Sometimes it 
is a fountainhead of progress and sometimes a 
cesspool of retrogression. Everything depends 
upon the form it takes, and it takes many forms. 

But the most important fact about nationalism 
is simply the fact that it exists. We may admire 
it or deplore it, but we cannot escape it. It is 
one of the most powerful forces of our age and, 
in the long run, may well prove to be the most 
powerful of all. 

As we all know, the most dynamic manifesta- 
tion of the nationalist spirit in our generation is 
found in Asia and Africa. On these two conti- 
nents, 20 countries have attained national inde- 
pendence during the last 15 years. There are 
several additional territories, primarily in Africa, 
which are standing today on the threshold of self- 
government. 

To some students of history, it may seem an 
anomaly that the fierce upsurge of the national 
spirit in Asia and Africa is taking place at the 
same time that many of the older nations of 
Europe, North Africa, and South America are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the limitations upon 
the capacity of any individual nation to shape its 
own destiny. But this difference of attitudes is 
wholly understandable. Most Western nations 
achieved national independence long ago. They 
have had many years to learn that national self- 
sufficiency is a myth and to develop aspirations 
that cannot be satisfied within the confines of na- 
tional boundaries. Their freedom to choose be- 
tween a purely national and a collective approach 
to their problems, including the possible choice of 
supernational arrangements, has long been taken 
for granted. On the other hand, most of the 
peoples of Africa and Asia have just attained—or 
have not yet attained—the precious privilege of 
self-determination. To many of them, national 
independence means the end of a long and arduous 
road and has an intrinsic quality that transcends 
mere politics. The need for close political and 
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economic association with other states—which 
many of the emerging peoples fully recognize— 
often cannot be fulfilled until they feel completely 
secure in the possession and exercise of their right 
of choice. In brief their political development 
must be expected to follow the same basic pattern 
found in the histories of the older nations—in 
that national consciousness must usually precede 
international consciousness. 

I do. not want to imply that 20th-century 
nationalism is confined to the continents of Asia 
and Africa. Some of the nations of Western 
Europe, in past years, have exhibited forms of 
nationalism more extreme and dangerous than 
have been seen anywhere else on the globe. I 
need not dwell at length upon the deadly virus of 
nazism and fascism. Even today, despite their 
sharper awareness of the dangers of excessive 
nationalism and their recent drive toward new 
forms of association, most of the countries of West- 
ern Europe and the Western Hemisphere have 
deep-rooted nationalist feelings. We would do 
well not to forget this fact, for many things would 
be inexplicable without it. The present dilemma 
in Algeria, for example, requires consideration of 
French nationalism as much as Algerian national- 
ism. Similarly, much of the Communist propa- 
ganda now being directed toward the Western 
nations is designed to arouse latent nationalist 
passions in opposition to collective security and 
other cooperative endeavors. Nevertheless, I 
think we cannot avoid recognizing as a fact that 
the appeal and impetus of nationalism in Asia and 
Africa today are more fundamental and more in- 
tense than what we find in most Western countries. 

To many of the newly emerging peoples, na- 
tionalism is a religion, a magical answer to all 
human strivings. Those scholars who are inclined 
to accept the facile assumption that economic mo- 
tives are the prime determinants of human be- 
havior will find little support for their theories 
in a spectacle of thousands of hungry and ragged 
human beings demonstrating their readiness to 
subordinate everything to their urge for national 
identity and freedom. 

In reality, of course, the emerging peoples see 
no conflict between the desire for self-determina- 
tion and their personal and social aspirations. 
They believe independence will automatically 
mean more bread, more clothes, more education, 
better health, and greater personal freedom and 
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dignity. In some instances these expectations will 
be realized. In others, the peoples concerned will 
be badly disappointed and disillusioned. 

Exaggerated expectations represent one of the 
very real problems produced by the wave of 
nationalism. Modern-day nationalism also pre- 
sents certain other problems which we should ex- 
amine objectively and frankly. 


U.S. Policy on Self-Determination 


When I stress the problems presented by na- 
tionalism, I do not want to imply that the exist- 
ence of such problems would justify an effort on 
the part of the United States or any other nation 
to obstruct evolution toward self-determination. 
This would be a losing game, even if we wanted 
to attempt it, and the United States most cer- 
tainly does not. On the contrary, I doubt that 
any other nation in history has been so thoroughly 
committed to the principle of self-determination. 
We took a strong initiative to have this principle 
inscribed in the United Nations Charter. We 
have also used our influence repeatedly to make 
self-determination a reality in particular situa- 
tions. The records of history—which cannot be 
obliterated by any quantity of malicious propa- 
ganda—show clearly that the United States made 
a major contribution to the achievement of in- 
dependence by a large number of African and 
Asian states during the past 15 years. 

Self-determination, of course, is not synony- 
mous with nationality. Essentially, it means the 
right to choose. The peoples of some territories 
may determine that their best interests are served 
by maintaining a tight politica] relationship with 
the mother country or perhaps by uniting their 
destiny with that of another state. Other peo- 
ples may decide that independence is the only 
status acceptable to them. We cannot quarrel 
with either choice so long as the peoples concerned 
are able to exercise this choice in a free and or- 
derly manner. Where formerly dependent terri- 
tories have chosen independence, we have not only 
welcomed them into the community of nations but 
have also in many instances given concrete as- 
sistance to help establish a firm foundation for 
their national existence. 

Our country’s devotion to self-determination 
has been manifest in other ways. Our record 
with respect to our own former territories, such 
as the Philippines and Puerto Rico, is one of 
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which we can be justly proud. We have also 
worked unceasingly to encourage the restoration 
of self-determination for the peoples of Eastern 
Europe, and we will never abandon this goal. 
In some parts of the world there has been a re- 
grettable lack of concern about the enslavement 
of Eastern European peoples, but we are con- 
vinced that the validity of the principle of self- 
determination is not limited to any race or con- 
tinent. Whenever the curtain of tyranny is low- 
ered on any people, we hope that all peoples who 
are seeking to establish or maintain their own 
right of self-determination will understand “for 
whom the bell tolls.” 

I think we realize that the concept of self- 
determination is not as simple as it sounds. It 
is sometimes difficult, for example, to determine 
what groups are properly covered by the word 
“people,” or what areas are encompassed by the 
concept of a “nation.” Similarly, we find that 
the freedom of one segment of a peopie to choose 
self-determination may vitally affect the freedom 
of associated peoples. But these considerations 


do not impair the fundamental validity of the 
principle itself. 

It is equally important to recognize that the 
spirit of nationalism, which so often underlies the 
urge for self-determination, is intrinsically a valu- 


able and productive force. Without national 
pride and devotion, a great deal of man’s cultural, 
social, and technical progress might have been 
impossible. The “nation” will probably remain 
the principal focal point of mankind’s political, 
social, and economic life for many years to come. 
However, as I said before, a clear and balanced 
view of modern international relations requires 
us to be aware of the problems and dangers of 
nationalism as well as its virtues—to be aware of 
the perils as well as the opportunities created by 
the nationalist revolution. 

In the first place, we must recognize that the 
peoples of some dependent areas are likely to ex- 
perience great difficulties in achieving or sustain- 
ing an independent political existence and may 
find advantages in considering alternative po- 
litical relationships. One fairly common prob- 
lem is the lack of economic viability. Another 
may be the absence of any real sense of national 
identity. Some areas are made up of groups 
which have little in common except, in some in- 
stances, a common resentment toward their for- 
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eign rulers. This alone is obviously not a strong 
foundation for statehood. 

The free world needs to give the most careful 
and sympathetic attention to areas where the ca- 
pacity for national existence is questionable. We 
all know that a colonial territory seething with 
revolt represents a festering sore which may 
threaten the health and stability of an entire 
region. But a nominally independent state 
which cannot sustain its national existence may 
be equally malignant. In the final analysis, of 
course, the peoples concerned must make their 
own choice. All we can do is to make available 
our experience and cooperation, both in connec- 
tion with the making of the choice and in helping 
to maximize the success of the course chosen. 


Danger of Premature Independence 


Another closely related problem emerging from 
the nationalist movement is the danger of pre- 
mature independence. Even where a particular 
area has a good prospect of eventually maintain- 
ing an independent existence, this prospect may 
be seriously endangered if it attains nominal 
sovereignty before its peoples are prepared for 
the tasks and responsibilities that accompany 
sovereignty. 

There is no objective standard, of course, by 
which a people’s readiness for self-government 
can be measured. Even with the best of motives, 
the natural tendency of a metropolitan authority 
is to insist that the dependent territory should 
“wait a little longer.” By the same token, a de- 
pendent people is likely to overestimate its ca- 
pacity for self-government. 

The need for continued help and guidance by the 
metropolitan powers in many dependent areas is 
widely recognized. In some areas the very idea 
of a national community relationship has not yet 
crystallized. There are areas where the popula- 
tion is just learning to deal with disease, famine, 
floods, insect plagues, and other forces of nature. 
There are areas which need substantial help in 
developing their economic resources. There are 
areas which cannot alone undertake the burdens 
of military defense. There are areas where there 
is still much work to be done in establishing mod- 
ern forms of political and social administration. 
In other words, there are several dependent areas 
where the sudden withdrawal of foreign presence 
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and cooperation would be dangerous to the people 
concerned and to the whole world. 

The biggest danger of premature independence 
is that it can lead all too easily to the loss of in- 
dependence itself. It is no secret that there are 
malevolent forces loose in the modern world. 
Every new state must inevitably engage in politi- 
cal experimentation. Experimentation is one of 
the sacred privileges of freedom. But the risks 
of failure are much greater today than they were 
a generation ago. Whenever a newly independ- 
ent state stumbles and falls, the buzzards circling 
overhead are ever ready to swoop down for the 
remains. 

It is in the interest of the United States, of the 
Western World, and of the dependent peoples 
themselves that there be a steady and orderly 
movement toward self-government in Africa and 
Asia. Where the people of a territory wish to 
retain political ties with Europe, they should be 
able to make this choice freely. Where they 
choose independence, they should have a form of 
independence that will endure and grow. 

I have placed considerable emphasis upon the 
danger of premature independence. But there is 
a parallel danger which is no less acute—namely, 
that self-determination in some instances may be 
too long delayed. The states which administer 
dependent territories have accepted the obliga- 
tion to help prepare these territories for self-gov- 
ernment. The United States believes that this 
preparation should follow a pattern of orderly 
evolution. But the principle of “orderly evolu- 
tion” should never be used as an excuse for pro- 
crastination. 

Whenever any dependent people reaches a stage 
of material and psychological preparedness to de- 
termine its own destiny, unreasonable delay in the 
exercise of self-determination may have disastrous 
consequences. Prolonged delay may convert an 
orderly nationalist trend into an eruption of ir- 
responsibility and violence. It may cause a legit- 
imate nationalist movement to be infiltrated and 
perverted by Communists or by agents of other 
imperialisms. It may utterly destroy all pros- 
pects of continued political and economic associa- 
tion between the territory and the administering 
power, thus damaging both parties. Moreover, 
we have ample evidence that “delaying actions” of 
this kind are almost never successful. It is like 
trying to put a cork into a volcano. 
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Need for Continuing Free-World Relationships 


Another problem sometimes arising from na- 
tionalism is the disruption of free-world relation- 
ships. Just as nationalism often originates as a 
resentment toward the dominant presence of for- 
eign authorities, so it may, in its most extreme 
form, involve an attempt to achieve total isola- 
tion from foreign influences. In the name of 
national autonomy, long-standing political and 
cultural links may be broken, common-defense 
arrangements canceled, mutually beneficial trad- 
ing relationships destroyed, and mutually bene- 
ficial investments prohibited or confiscated. Ata 
time when the free world needs maximum unity 
in order to survive, the nationalist spirit may be 
used as an instrument of division and dispersion. 

The newly independent states, of course, have no 
monopoly on this kind of nationalism. Even in 
our own country there are some who, at the first 
hint of economic difficulty, are quick to suggest 
that we cut down foreign investments, place bar- 
riers on imports, and eliminate foreign aid. But 
wherever it may be found, this aspect of national- 
ism is injurious. Our own national security and 
well-being is closely linked with the strength and 
prosperity of nations in all parts of the world. 
This means that we have an important stake in 
the relations of these nations with one another. 
We recognize, for example, the political and eco- 
nomic interests which several of our European 
allies have in Africa and Asia and the continuing 
interests which many newly independent states 
have in maintaining a close relationship with 
Europe. Europe needs raw materials and mar- 
kets, just as the less developed areas need Euro- 
pean manufactures, technical skills, and educa- 
tional facilities. 

Still another problem connected with national- 
ism is the frequent failure to understand that 
sovereignty involves obligations and responsi- 
bilities as well as rights and privileges. This is 
often a hard lesson for newly emerging peoples 
to learn. Young nations have a habit of being 
somewhat uninhibited. Our own was no excep- 
tion. We can recall that the War of 1812 was 
fought over issues that might easily have been 
settled through quiet negotiation by a nation less 
sensitive to insults and less eager to demonstrate 
its muscle. But we were “feeling our oats,” just 
as many other newly independent peoples have 
done before and since. 
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The struggle for national existence typically 
unleashes powerful emotional energies, and these 
energies do not subside with the attainment of 
statehood. In America’s own history our vast 
revolutionary energies found an outlet in the 
westward movement, but in many new nations no 
such convenient diversion is possible. The result 
may be a period of internal turmoil and attempts 
at external expansion. 


Communism’s Danger to Nationalism 


Related to the problems I have already men- 
tioned is another danger which overshadows them 
all. This is not so much a danger arising from 
nationalism as it is a danger ¢o nationalism. I re- 
fer to the possibility that particular national 
movements may be perverted by the international 
Communist conspiracy and, in the process of per- 
version, destroyed. 

Fundamentally, of course, nationalism and 
communism are wholly antithetical. On the one 


hand, we know that a deep and enlightened na- 
tional consciousness can be one of the strongest 
psychological bulwarks against communism. On 
the other, we know that communism always seeks 
to destroy the independent nation—and eventually 
to make all nations provinces of a universal Com- 


munist empire. In 1947 Stalin himself revealed 
the true aim of Soviet policy when he said: 


Let us hope that ... the new confederate state will 
be another decisive step toward the amalgamation of the 
toilers of the whole world into a single World Socialist 
Soviet Republic. 


But we do not need to rely upon abstract ex- 
pressions of Communist philosophy to compre- 
hend Soviet purposes. The postwar history of 
Eastern Europe offers unmistakable evidence of 
the Soviet Union’s destructive designs. A num- 
ber of ancient and proud nations have been ut- 
terly crushed, some formally integrated into the 
U.S.S.R. and others permitted to retain only 
the hollow shell of national existence. The ef- 
forts of local populations to regain self-determi- 
nation have been ruthlessly stamped out, as in 
Hungary and the Soviet Zone of Germany. 

While the Soviet rulers will not tolerate na- 
tionalism within their own system, they have 
nevertheless found nationalism in other areas po- 
tentially useful to their program of conquest. 


First, of course, they appreciate the impetus of: 
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nationalism and wish to ride with the tide—to 
create the false impression that nationalism and 
communism are natural allies. Second, they 
know that a period of national revolution is al- 
most always a time of political and social tur- 
moil and that Communists have a unique oppor- 
tunity to pour acid on troubled waters. By the 
same token, a period of social upheaval enables 
Communist agents and sympathizers to gain re- 
spectability, to infiltrate legitimate nationalist or- 
ganizations, and to spread Communist ideas. 
Third, the Soviet strategists hope that nationalist 
movements in certain areas will result in the cre- 
ation of weak and unstable states which will be 
unable to resist Communist penetration and which 
will eventually disintegrate, leaving the Commu- 
nists to pick up the pieces. Finally, even in areas 
where the prospect of a Communist takeover is 
remote, the Soviet rulers hope that nationalism 
can be used to destroy established political and 
economic ties among the free nations, to create 
cleavages and strains, and thereby to weaken the 
free world’s total powers of resistance. 

Thus, nationalism offers the Communists a wide 
range of opportunities. Where they see a depend- 
ent territory seeking independence, they hope, as 
a maximum, to set in motion a train of events 
which will ultimately convert this area into a 
Soviet colony. Asa minimum, they hope to drive 
a wedge between this territory and the West. In 
either case, the Soviet Union would be the winner. 

Soviet purposes and tactics are but dimly un- 
derstood in many newly emerging areas, where 
an obsession with Western colonialism has blinded 
many nationalists to the infinitely greater threat 
of Soviet imperialism. During the last 15 years, 
about 750 million people formerly under Western 
rule have gained independence. During this same 
15 years, more than 800 million people have been 
added to the Communist empire. The Western 
colonial systems are rapidly giving way to new 
relationships, while the Soviet colonial system is 
relentlessly pressing forward in all directions. It 
would be one of the profound disasters of human 
history if the great movement toward self-deter- 
mination should prove no more than an illusory 
interval between Western rule and a form of 
degradation and slavery much more terrible than 
any people subject to Western rule have ever 
known. 
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Collective Security and Nationalism 


The United States Government is committed to 
the belief that the aversion of this tragedy re- 
quires maximum unity of spirit and action among 
the peoples of the free world. To a considerable 
extent, this unity has been pursued through col- 
lective-security arrangements. This brings me di- 
rectly to the question of the relationship between 
collective security and nationalism. 

I think it is obvious at the outset that there is 
no real conflict or inconsistency between the na- 
tional idea and the concept of collective security. 
All our collective-security systems are made up 
of free and sovereign nations. Moreover, the basic 
purpose of collective security is to preserve 
the nation—not to compromise or destroy it. The 
underlying principle of collective security is 
simply the fact, demonstrated time and again, 
that the safety of the individual nation, the main- 
tenance of its position in world affairs, and the 
attainment of the aspirations of its people can 
only be assured ‘through association with other 
nations. John Donne said that all mankind is 
one continent, and the passage of 300 years has 
gradually turned this observation from an ex- 
pression of poetic idealism to an expression of 
inescapable fact. 

It must be recognized, of course, that the con- 
junction of the two concepts sometimes presents 
difficulties. There is a conflict, an inexorable con- 
flict, between collective security and the kind of 
nationalism that causes a country to ignore obli- 
gations and responsibilities or to engage in im- 
perialism against its neighbors. But this form 
of nationalism, fortunately, is not very prevalent. 

There is also a conflict between collective se- 
curity and the obsolete notion that a nation is 
able to isolate itself from the world or to main- 
tain complete freedom of action in its relations 
with other nations. This aspect of nationalism 
is familiar even here in America. It is reflected 
by those persons who scorn the processes of con- 
sultation between the United States and its allies 
and who demand that even the tiniest American 
interest be given absolute precedence over all for- 
eign interests. It is reflected by those who oppose 
foreign trade, foreign aid, foreign assignments of 
American troops, cultural exchanges, and other 
acts aimed at increasing the total strength and 
cohesion of the free world. It is reflected by 
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those who ask repeatedly why the United States 
does not “compel” one or another of its allies to 
knuckle under to American policies. 

Now I fervently believe that the development 
of our collective-security systems has afforded 
vast rewards to America and its allies alike, but 
I don’t want to suggest that anyone is getting 
something for nothing. Collective security isn’t 
“for free.’ Whenever you join together with 
others in any enterprise, you automatically as- 
sume certain limitations on your own freedom of 
action and certain obligations toward the other 
fellow. This is true of a bridge club or a Boy 
Scout troop, and it is certainly no less true of 
NATO, SEATO, or the OAS. 

There are some who have confused the re- 
straints and obligations of collective security with 
a loss of sovereignty. In fact, this may be one 
reason why certain states have been reluctant to 
enter into collective-security arrangements. But 
the comparison is false. As a practical matter, 
no individual nation ever has complete freedom 
of action in international affairs. Its power and 
influence are limited, and its alternative courses 
of action are limited. In actuality, a nation’s 
ability to exert effective influence on the course 
of international events is enhanced rather than 


diminished by cooperation with other nations. As 
long as I am a citizen of the United States, there 
are going to be certain legal and social limitations 


on my freedom of action. But I have a lot more 
genuine freedom of action than I would have if 
I tried to live alone on a desert island. Most of 
us wouldn’t make very good Robinson Crusoes. 

All told, I would say that there are no serious 
conflicts between collective security and respon- 
sible nationalism. This conclusion is underscored 
by the fact that virtually all countries have ac- 
cepted United Nations membership and that 
nearly two-thirds of the nations of the free world 
have entered into one or more of the regional 
collective-security arrangements. This includes 
several of the newly independent states, who have 
suffered no impairment of nationality nor weak- 
ening of national spirit by their commitment to 
collective security. 

At the same time, we must try to understand 
the attitudes of other states which are not yet 
prepared to undertake such commitments. 
Among some of the newly independent states, as 
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I have noted, there is much suspicion and fear of 
regional collective-security systems. A state 
which has only recently gained independence may 
feel that any close relationshij: with other nations 
is a threat to that independence. This may be 
especially true where a former governing power 
is involved. Similarly a state, whether new or 
old, may feel that it can retain greater influence 
or maneuverability through a neutral policy than 
through the principle of collective security. Or 
again, certain states may fail to recognize any 
threat to their existence which would justify col- 
lective action. One of the most unfortunate 
myths current in certain parts of the world is the 
notion that the Soviet empire and the Western 
nations represent two great “blocs” which are en- 
gaged in a struggle for power and that other na- 
tions have no significant stake in the outcome of 
this struggle. 

We fully respect the right of any state to choose 
neutrality. We would never try to compel a na- 
tion to join a collective-security system against 
its will. But this does not mean that we are 
obliged to agree with its reasoning. 


U.S. Commitment to Collective Security 


It would have been comparatively easy for the 
United States itself to have retreated to a policy 
of neutrality and isolation after World War II. 
We had ample precedent in a history of isolation. 
Our immediate survival and safety were probably 
in less immediate danger than the safety and sur- 
vival of any other nation. We were strong; we 
were free; we were prosperous. We had no terri- 
torial designs nor compulsion to assert our power 
and prestige. If we had been shortsighted and 
lazy, we might very well have sat on our hands 
and watched Soviet imperialism gobble up the 
nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa one by one. 

Fortunately for ourselves—and fortunately for 
the whole world—we took a more farsighted view. 
We recognized that, in the long run, we could not 
survive unless the free world as a whole sur- 
vived—that we could not live forever as an iso- 
lated island in a Communist ocean. So we com- 
mitted ourselves to help other free nations to 
survive. This is the sole basis of the so-called 
“power struggle” in which we are said to be en- 


gaged. Allies and neutrals alike have drawn im- 
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mense benefits from our commitment to collective 
security. 

But just as we ourselves have recognized our 
inability to “go it alone,” so do we believe that, in 
the long run, no free nation can successfully go 
it alone. We can understand how a newly inde- 
pendent state may be jealous of its position. We 
can understand that some devout nationalists may 
be sincerely fearful of international association. 
Where nationalism leads to a choice of neutrality, 
we will respect that choice. But this does not 
mean that neutrality can be preserved. The So- 


viet Union and its Communist handymen have 
never respected either neutrality or nationality. 
To them, a neutral is simply a potential victim. 


The Soviet rulers are well aware that the im- 
pulse of nationalism is mighty. They are equally 
aware that their designs for world conquest have 
been held in check primarily by the collective-se- 
curity systems established by the free world. It 
is natural and inevitable, therefore, that Com- 
munist propaganda should strive constantly to 
convince the world that collective security is in- 
consistent with the pursuit of national aspira- 
tions. The phrase “divide and conquer” is as 
old as history, but rarely has the principle been 
used to such effect as by the Soviet schemers. 
Where they are unable to capture and contro] the 
movement toward national independence, they are 
determined at least to make sure that emerging 
nations deny themselves the political, economic, 
and military protection that collective security 
offers. 

I do not believe the Communists will succeed 
in this maneuver. Time is on our side, for time 
brings knowledge and understanding. I believe 
that nationalism is a healthy instinct and that it 
will diligently seek out and choose the pathway 
of its own survival. With the passing years, we 
have good reason to hope that those governments 
and peoples most devoted to their national exist- 
ence will, for this very reason, be most ready to 
protect that existence through collective action. 

Both the new and the older forms of national 
society still have a lot to learn—about each other 
and about the perilous world we inhabit. We 
must live together and learn together until we 
have the mutual understanding and trust that will 
permit us to work together and survive together. 
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Nationalism and the United Nations 


by Wallace Irwin, Jr. 


If one were to ask an educated, liberal-minded 
young person today what the relation is between 
nationalism and the United Nations, he might well 
receive an answer something like this: “National- 
ism is a political disease from which the world has 
been suffering for about 200 years, and the United 
Nations is an institution which can cure that dis- 
ease and bring us peace, if it is only given a 
chance.” 

Such an answer is good but not good enough. 
There is truth in it, but there is also a simplifica- 
tion and distortion of the drama of history. 

Both in theory and in practice the United Na- 
tions is far from being an enemy of nationalism 
or a victor over nationalism. It is rather an in- 
stitution which has come into being during a cer- 
tain phase of the history of nations. The United 
Nations and the nations which compose it, being 
human institutions, may be either good or bad— 
depending on the use made of them and on the 
human qualities which go into them. 

Anyone who has visited the United Nations 
knows how austere the United Nations architec- 
ture is in design and ornament. It is simple and 
massive but almost expressionless in most of its 
aspects. Except for the General Assembly Hall, 
the interiors especially seem almost self-effacing 
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in their simplicity. Among the blank walls and 
angles and rectangles of quiet colors, most of the 
decoration is national in origin—murals, rugs, cur- 
tains, sculpture, and other works of art from many 
of the member states. 

The United States has made its contribution, of 
course, the most important part of which is the 
headquarters site itself. From the big windows 
in the North Lounge, where much diplomatic busi- 
ness is done, delegates can look out at the East 
River, with its incessant commercial traffic and its 
wheeling gulls, and at the Queensborough Bridge 
and the skyline of industrial New York. 

Thus the austere, somewhat colorless, almost 
transparent United Nations buildings take most of 
their color and variety from the decorative con- 
tributions of member nations—and from the 
American environment which surrounds them on 
every side. 

All this is a reflection, in design and decoration, 
of political facts. Evidently human history has 
not reached a point when we can speak of a world 
culiure. Instead, the United Nations—aestheti- 
cally as well as politically—seems to provide a sort 
of neutral ground against which the sovereign na- 
tions of the world express themselves. In art as 
in politics, their self-expression makes a mixture 
which is sometimes pleasing and harmonious, and 
sometimes not. 

But there is something more to the United Na- 
tions than that. The great sloping dome of the 
General Assembly Hall with its huge ribs of gilt, 
like enormous golden wings spread high above the 
delegates’ desks, and between those wings the high, 
dark marble rostrum, and above that the enormous 
emblem of the United Nations in white on a field 
of gold—all that gives an effect of great majesty. 
Insofar as architecture and design can speak, that 
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hall seems to say that the nations whose repre- 
sentatives meet there have made themselves 
morally subject to something higher than them- 
selves: some single thing which all acknowledge 
through the clashes of culture and tradition, of 
doctrine, and of the quest for domination. 


Symbol of the Oneness of Man 


That single thing, of course, is not a govern- 
ment—not even remotely. It is an idea: the one- 
ness of mankind. That idea is seen very differ- 
ently in different cultures. Some see it in a 
religious context, some in a secular context; to 
some it is a moral imperative, to others a distant 
ideal or even possibly a threadbare slogan; to 
some it suggests vast social and political changes, 
to others it suggests preserving what they have. 
The common denominator, the vital minimum 
thing which it suggests and even commands to all 
members, is that there shall be no great war. The 
even greater goal which it sets before all nations 
is that, in the words of the charter, they shall 
“live together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors.” 

In whatever terms the common goal may be de- 
fined, it is certainly one of the striking facts of 
our incredible century that, in the name of this 
goal, there have come together every year in that 
great hall, before the eyes of all the world’s people, 
the spokesmen and ranking ministers of nearly 
every sovereign government in the world. The 
diversity of background and of attitude, even on 
fundamentals, is so great as to be almost chaotic. 

There are Europeans, with experience of great 
power and rich civilization, creators of modern 
nationalism, still in the forward ranks of nations 
in spite of the price they have paid in terrible 
wars. 

There is the Commonwealth under British lead- 
ership, a free association which provides valuable 
links between the Atlantic region and other coun- 
tries in other regions and acts as a vehicle for the 
spread of Britain’s great liberal institutions 
through what was once her colonial empire. 

There are Americans, heirs to the liberal politi- 
cal philosophies of the Mediterranean and Atlan- 
tic, on whom history has now laid a tremendous 
burden of world leadership. 

There are Latin Americans, with a long tradi- 
tion of liberal nationalism and a rapidly growing 
civilization unlike any other. 
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There are the Arab States, heirs of imperial 
Islam, formerly under European influence and 
now in a ferment of growth and change and con- 
flict, struggling to express their own national and 
cultural identities amid the shocks of great-power 
politics. 

There are African and Asian countries with a 
great variety of ancient cultures, not long ago 
existing in the shadows of world history or as 
bit players in a European drama but now much 
closer to the center of the stage and claiming what 
they consider the rightful dignity and benefits of 
their new national status. 

Finally, there are the states dominated by Soviet 
communism, whose rulers remain committed to a 
total world revolution and look on the United 
Nations as expressing that stage of “coexistence” 
among states preliminary to the world victory 
which they say will one day be theirs. 

Twelve years ago 51 of those member states 
gathered in London for the first session of the 
United Nations General Assembly. At the last 
General Assembly meeting in New York there 
were 82—more than half again as many. Among 
them there is much deep conflict, but there is also 
that very broad sense of a single human com- 
munity. 

The United Nations, then, is a symbol of the 
oneness of mankind and of the universal longing 
for a lasting peace. That symbolic power is one 
source of the United Nations authority—an au- 
thority so great that in 12 years not one single 
member state, whatever the provocation or how- 
ever deep the cleavage involved, has taken the step 
of resigning its membership. 


Impact on World Affairs 


More than that, the United Nations is an effec- 
tively functioning organization—a going concern 
which gets things done. Here are a few of the 
important events in which United Nations action 
has played a significant part: 

1. The withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran 
in 1946. 

2. The dispute between India and Pakistan 
over Kashmir, which has smoldered ever since 
1947 but has been prevented from breaking out 
into a shooting war. 

3. The Palestine conflict, which from 1949 un- 
til the fighting in 1956 remained in a state of 
truce because of United Nations supervision. 
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4. The war to defend Korea against Commu- 
nist aggression from 1950 to 1953—a war to which 
the United Nations made important contributions 
of troops, supplies, and moral support. 

5. The Suez crisis of 1956-57, in which the 
United Nations brought about a withdrawal of 
the attacking forces, posted a United Nations 
Emergency Force at the two most dangerous 
points of tension, cleared the Suez Canal of the 
wrecks which had been sunk in it—and, by all 
these steps, managed to avert the imminent dan- 
ger of a larger war. 


There are political debits in the ledger too, of 
course. Korea remains divided by Communist 
stubbornness. The tragedy of Hungary taxed the 
United Nations heavily, although its moral stand 
on the issue exerted a lasting effect on world 
opinion. In Palestine, although there is now 
practically no shooting, many basic difficulties re- 
main. Disputes over Cyprus, Algeria, and West 
New Guinea are still with us. But, considering 
that the United Nations is a place of last resort 
where the world’s most intractable political prob- 
lems wind up, the political record is not alto- 
gether bad. 

There are other United Nations achievements 
outside the strictly political sphere: 


1. The United Nations has carried on a big 
refugee care and resettlement program in Europe, 
a program arising out of World War II and pro- 
longed by the continuing flow of refugees from 
communism. 

2. The United Nations maintains at a subsist- 
ence level nearly 1,000,000 Arab refugees from 
Palestine—a barely humane answer to a problem 
whose real solution lies in the political realm. 

3. The United Nations operates a most effective 
technical assistance program in underdeveloped 
countries, and the International Bank—a United 
Nations specialized agency—has lent many hun- 
dreds of millions for economic development 
projects. 

4. The United Nations laid the foundations for 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, which 
is now operating in Vienna in line with the atoms- 
for-peace proposal which President Eisenhower 
made to the General Assembly in 1953. 

5. Finally, and not least important, the United 
Nations oversees administration of 11 trust terri- 
tories in Africa and the Pacific Ocean area, terri- 
tories which under the charter are to be brought to 
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self-government or independence. The new state 
of Ghana in West Africa, which is now a member 
of the United Nations, includes the former Trust 
Territory of British Togoland, which voted in a 
United Nations plebiscite to join with Ghana. 
Two years:from now Somaliland, another trust 
territory, is also scheduled to join the United 
Nations as a sovereign state. 

In fact, the United Nations Charter provides 
for advancement not only of the 11 trust terri- 
tories but of all non-self-governing territories. 
Reports are made regularly by governing coun- 
tries to the United Nations, and the debates on 
them—though they may attract little attention in 
New York—are big news in the African and Asian 
countries. Some of these territories will soon join 
the community of independent nations and take 
their seats in the United Nations. 


That list of activities and achievements is 
enough to show that the United Nations is not 
only a powerful symbol but also an important 
center of practical influence in the affairs of 
nations. 


Combining for a Common Purpose 


This influence comes mainly from the sovereign 
member states, who by diplomacy and debate com- 
bine their own influence to pursue common pur- 
poses through the United Nations. They act un- 
der the United Nations Charter, the most solemn 
treaty in existence, which provides both a general 
code of conduct for member states and a book of 
rules of organization and procedure. They have 
in New York a convenient meeting place, a place 
where they can harmonize their actions on a 
worldwide scale. They have a most potent prop- 
aganda forum in which contending sides can 
strive for the backing of world opinion. And 
they have important diplomatic facilities not 
otherwise available to sovereign nations—notably, 
a Secretary-General with a unique position in 
world diplomacy, a position Mr. Dag Hammar- 
skjold has used on several occasions to great effect. 

Now a word about national power. Since the 
United Nations depends for its effectiveness on 
member states, its methods of operating have to 
take into account the very uneven distribution of 
power among nations. Originally this was done 
by assigning basic responsibility for keeping the 
peace—in other words, police power—to the Se- 
curity Council, where the United States, Britain, 
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France, China, and the Soviet Union each have 
the veto, the power to prevent action by voting 
“no.” But the frequent use of that veto—83 times 
by the Soviet Union alone—has caused a transfer 
of much U. N. peace activity to the General 
Assembly. 

Now the General Assembly, in its formal organ- 
ization and rules of procedure, takes hardly any 
account of power realities. Each of the 81 mem- 
bers has just one vote, regardless of size or wealth 
or population. But in practice the leadership of 
the big powers is just as evident in the General 
Assembly and shows much the same patterns 
there as elsewhere in the world. Actually the in- 
fluence of each member in the General Assembly 
depends on many factors, but one of the greatest 
of these is certainly national power and the ac- 
knowledged responsibilities which flow from 
power. 

‘Another important factor is how well a nation 
is trusted and the extent to which other nations 
believe that it shares their purposes. 

The United States, in the 12 years of United 
Nations history, has, of course, not had every- 
thing its own way. But it has never lost a deci- 
sion on any matter of first-rate importance. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, is re- 
spected because of its power but comparatively 
isolated because of its known purposes. Unlike 
any other member, it controls outright an actual 
bloc of votes—its own and those of its satellites 
in Eastern Europe, making a total of 9. But out- 
side of that bloc Moscow has very little positive 
influence. When it comes to a resolution on which 
the Soviets are at odds with the Western nations, 
the most they can hope for outside their own em- 
pire is that perhaps 10 or 15 countries of Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East will abstain from 
voting. 

The moral influence of the General Assembly 
would not exist if the middle and small powers 
did not also have a great share in the General 
Assembly’s proceedings. They are not by any 
means helpless followers in a game of follow-the- 
leader. They make up to a great extent for their 
relative individual weakness by their numbers and 
by their ability to combine. 

Combinations in the United Nations tend to 
follow certain established patterns, although there 
is a good deal of variation from one issue to the 


next. There is a longstanding and quite formal- 
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ized caucus of the 20 Latin American countries. 
It does not impose voting discipline on substantive 
issues, but it is a vehicle for concerting views and 
tactics voluntarily. In 1955 the countries of the 
Afro-Asian region—the so-called Bandung 
group—formed their own caucus at the United 
Nations. It has 29 members and is effective in 
concerting its members’ tactics on questions where 
most of them agree—notably questions with a 
colonial aspect and questions relating to economic 
development. 

There are other caucuses and groupings, more or 
less formal. Within the Afro-Asian group, the 
Arab States at times meet separately. On some 
matters the countries of Western Europe occa- 
sionally meet. The Commonwealth countries, 
under British leadership, also meet frequently 
among themselves. And, of course, the Soviet 
Union meets often with its followers to pass the 
word—a process of command and obedience which 
can scarcely be compared to a democratic caucus. 

For the United States the consulting process is 
constant and is far more complex than these 
caucus arrangements would suggest. The United 
States controls only one vote—its own—as United 
Nations voting records amply prove. The United 
States belongs to no caucus. During the General 
Assembly the U.S. delegation holds many special 
tactical meetings with cosponsors on important 
resolutions, in which the language of the resolu- 
tion and all the tactics connected with it are 
thoroughly aired. There are hardly any delega- 
tions among the 81 with which the United States 
does not consult now and then. 


‘‘Harmonizing the Actions of Nations’’ 

Sometimes it is quite difficult to keep in a single 
focus, so to speak, these activities at the United 
Nations and all the other, more familiar events 
of international politics. The United Nations is 
still a relative novelty on the world stage, and its 
actual functioning is still somewhat obscured by 
the cloud of almost Utopian glory in which it was 
born. It would be a tremendous pity if the United 
Nations were ever to lose that special quality of 
idealism, which is one of its priceless assets. But 
it would be just as great a pity if the United Na- 
tions work were to lose its vital relation to the 
hard, often ugly world of struggling nations, be- 
cause if that ever happened its whole reason for 
being would disappear. 
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On that heading the present picture is by no 
means discouraging. The most hopeful signs, per- 
haps, are those which show how much serious, top- 
level effort by ambassadors, foreign ministers, and 
even heads of leading governments can go into 
the framing of an important General Assembly 
resolution. When the Assembly takes a position, 
say, on such a matter as terms for final settlement 
of the Korean question; or whether an interna- 
tional atoms-for-peace agency should be estab- 
lished; or whether to set up a new United Nations 
fund to spur economic development in preindus- 
trial countries; or what ought to be done about 
the crushing of freedom in Hungary, the future of 
the Suez Canal, or the argument over Cyprus— 
these positions usually represent a remarkable 
amount of serious diplomacy by many govern- 
ments. It is true enough that a General Assembly 
resolution is legally no more than a recommenda- 
tion; but what gives it force is that it is a solemn 
commitment, made in full view of the world, not 
only by the United Nations as a whole but by 
every government voting for it. For years after 
its adoption it will stand as an authentic state- 
ment of policy by the community of nations. Thus 
the resolution-making process is at the core of 
what the charter calls “harmonizing the actions 
of nations.” 

There are wise limits to what the United Na- 
tions may undertake in this business of “har- 
monizing.” The charter forbids the United 
Nations—which, after all, is not a government— 
to intervene in any matter “essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state.” In some 
cases, such as those of Algeria and Cyprus, where 
a claim of domestic jurisdiction is made but where 
the matter in question has become a cause of 
public concern abroad, the Assembly holds a de- 
bate in which both sides can compete for the sup- 
port of world opinion but refrains from expressing 
itself on terms or means of settlement. 

There is another wise restraint which the char- 
ter places on the United Nations as an organiza- 
tion. It provides in article 33 that the parties to 
any dispute, before they ask the United Nations 
to take it on, shall first try negotiation, concilia- 
tion, mediation, arbitration, or judicial settlement. 
Thus the United Nations as a code of conduct ex- 
tends much further than does the United Nations 
as a piece of machinery. 

The present trouble between France and Tunisia 
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illustrates this principle. Both sides, rather than 
arguing the matter out in the United Nations, 
have accepted the good offices of the United States 
and the United Kingdom. Sometimes procedures 
of this kind are criticized as “bypassing the United 
Nations,” but in fact they are United Nations 
action at its best. A more immediate resort to 
direct United Nations action, in fact, could prop- 
erly be criticized as bypassing the charter. 

Certainly that is as it should be. It would make 
no more sense for United Nations rules of be- 
havior to apply only within the portals of the 
United Nations itself than for Christian ethics to 
apply only in church. 

Over and above these charter limits there are, 
naturally, faults and weaknesses at the United 
Nations which are purely human. There is now 
and then an emotional attack by one nation against 
another, motivated at least in part by considera- 
tions of domestic politics. There is a preoccupa- 
tion, perhaps excessive, with treaty law as a sov- 
ereign cure for all the world’s ills. There is a 


vast amount of speechmaking—some of it very 
moving, some of it of doubtful value to mankind, 
but all of it much better than making war. And 
there is, perhaps, the same mixture of brilliance 
and wrongheadedness, nobility and meanness of 
soul, that can be found among the members of 
most parliaments around the world: the same 


pressures, careful ambiguities, temporary alli- 
ances, horse trading, bluffing, rounding up votes, 
motions to adjourn, writing and amending resolu- 
tions. The delegates who do it know what an 
exhausting and frustrating process this can some- 
times be. 

Nobody can say accurately, of course, how much 
it is all worth. But without a doubt the United 
Nations is one of the great centers of influence in 
the world today, perhaps ranking with the leading 
sovereign nations in the massiveness of its impact 
on world affairs. 

Among some students of international politics 
there is a tendency to believe that influence with- 
out power—real physical power—is nonexistent. 
Yet here is the United Nations, possessing no real 
power of its own, radiating influence. That in- 
fluence is, of course, a synthesis of the influence of 
its members; but the whole is certainly greater 
than its parts. 

Actually, between the United Nations and its 
members the currents of influence flow both ways. 
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Member states individually contribute their in- 
fluence to the proceedings and, in turn, are in- 
fluenced in their own policies by what the United 
Nations says and does. Repeatedly, in many dif- 
ferent situations, proceedings at the United Na- 
tions imbue national policies with a forbearance 
from violent conflict, a willingness to bear with 
stubborn wrongs, an awareness of universal human 
values, and a readiness to join in cooperative 
ventures for the common good. When two powers 
are locked in a dispute, the more disinterested 
speakers in the United Nations debate constantly 
urge patience and restraint, argue for peace, offer 
means for settlement. They are almost like the 
chorus in a Greek drama, criticizing the main 
action, passing judgment on it, reminding the 
protagonist of his duty, warning him against 
yielding to passion. At their best they are the 
authentic voice of the United Nations. And of- 
tentimes, also, that authentic voice speaks through 
the greatly respected Secretary-General. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the influence 
exerted through the United Nations could some- 
how be measured as a percentage of all the influ- 
ences that govern international affairs. In this 
day and age it would be hard to imagine the United 
Nations and all its programs as exerting more 
than 2 or 5 or conceivably 10 percent of the total. 


But, whatever the quantity, it is certainly in the 
main a benign influence. It would be a rash man 
who would say, in the precarious state of the 
world’s affairs, that this 2 or 5 or 10 percent will 
not tip the balance between disaster and success 
for the community of nations. 


An Age of Simultaneous Revolutions 


Bearing in mind this picture of the place which 
the United Nations occupies in world affairs, we 
can now take a closer look to see how nationalism 
fits into the picture. From the United Nations 
vantage point it appears as one of the most dy- 
namic and powerful forces in the world today—a 
force full of promise and also, no doubt, full of 
danger. 

There are other forces, of course. We seem to 
be living through an age of several simultaneous 
revolutions, with all of which the United Nations 
is involved. 

One revolution is scientific and technical. It 
has become technically possible to unify mankind 
in a single civilization—or to destroy a very large 
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part of the human race. The atomic energy work 
generated by the United Nations, and the innu- 
merable technical and scientific activities of the 
United Nations specialized agencies, are factors in 
keeping this revolution on the right track. An- 
other factor is the constant search in the United 
Nations for a safe and workable program of dis- 
armament—one of the great focal issues which the 
organization has faced throughout its existence. 

Secondly, there is a revolution in the emergence 
of new nations—a transformation of great areas 
from Morocco to Indonesia and the Philippines 
from colonial dependency into self-government 
and independence. The peoples of 19 United Na- 
tions member states in Africa, the Middle East, 
and Asia have personal experience of living under 
the tutelage of Great Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands, or the United States, and the process is by 
no means finished. All these countries take their 
United Nations membership very seriously. In it 
they find not only a symbol of their sovereignty 
but a world pattern of cooperation which deeply 
influences their framework of ideas. And in their 
United Nations association with older nations they 
are reminded that liberty must be more than what 
Wilson once called “an insurgent madness in the 
blood”—that it cannot survive without the disci- 
pline of responsible government. 

Then there is a third revolution which goes 
along with the first two—a revolution in the econ- 
omies of the preindustrial countries and, even 
more, a revolution in their material aspirations. 
The idea of achieving material progress is very 
closely bound up with national feelings and some- 
times, unfortunately, with strong suspicion of the 
very countries which can best help. In its eco- 
nomic and technical aid work the United Nations 
has shown a great ability to overcome that 
suspicion. 

The word “revolution” itself suggests violence 
and destruction. It is up to our generation—not 
just in America but everywhere—to control these 
revolutionary energies, especially those of na- 
tionalism, so that violent destruction does not 
occur. Our problem is something like that of the 
scientists who had to subdue the force of the atom 
bomb so that it would produce electric power 


*Great Britain: Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Ghana, India, 
Iraq (until 1932), Jordan, Libya (with France), Malaya, 
Pakistan, Sudan; France: Cambodia, Laos, Lebanon, 
Morocco (with Spain), Syria, Tunisia; Netherlands: 
Indonesia; United States: Philippines. 
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instead of death. We have to see that the explo- 
sive political forces of our time are directed into 
peaceful, constructive channels. In that effort 
the United Nations is a real asset. 

Now to appreciate the complexity of our prob- 
lem we have to remember that modern national- 
ism did not come into existence until after the 
common people had begun to take part in public 
affairs. Then states which had been dynastic 
monarchies were transformed into nations, with 
symbols and traditions which a whole people 
could be induced to uphold and cherish—and even 
to give their lives for. All this was originally an 
English and a European growth and an American 
growth; but now it has spread over most of the 
world, and it has released enormous energies in all 
departments of life. 

However, this entrance of great masses of peo- 
ple on the stage of history has had more than one 
revolutionary result. It made possible national- 
ism, but it also made possible satanic political 
spasms like Hitlerism and the imperial adven- 
tures of the Japanese military a generation ago. 
Furthermore, it made possible Soviet communism. 


The Pressures of Communism 


I mentioned three contemporary revolutions— 
the technical, the anticolonial, and the economic. 


All these are at least potentially benign. If they 
are managed right, they can greatly strengthen 
and enrich our community of nations. But the 
Communist revolution is something outside the 
community of nations—in fact, it is a mortal 
challenge to the community. 

Within the Soviet empire Moscow gives no 
tolerance to nationalists. In the case of Hungary 
it did not hesitate to make a bloody example of 
them. Outside its own empire Moscow does its 
best to exploit and manipulate nationalist feelings 
for its own purposes. Its purpose, today as in 
Lenin’s day, seems to be to see to it that commu- 
nism—a system under which nationalism and 
liberty are impossible—will inherit the earth. 

Over a year ago, after listening to the United 
Nations debates on the Hungarian revolution, one 
thoughtful reporter? wrote: 

There can be little doubt that the communist world has 
put itself on record as being a super-state, allegiance to 


which is held more important than allegiance to national 
sovereignty or to the United Nations, and this raises a 


* Christopher Rand in The New Yorker, Jan. 19, 1957. 
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doctrinal point that might conceivably undermine the 
Red countries’ whole position in the United Nations. 


It is quite true that the proclaimed policies and 
philosophy of the Soviet leaders are fundamen- 
tally at odds with national loyalties and with the 
United Nations; and yet this fact does not wholly 
undermine the Soviet Union’s position either in 
the United Nations or in the free world. The 
explanation for this riddle lies partly in the 
power position of the Communist state and partly 
in its protean ability to speak everywhere in ap- 
pealing accents—including the accents of Afro- 
Asian nationalism. But it also seems to lie partly 
in the national experience of different countries— 
the kind of experience which forms the attitudes 
of a whole generation as mere study and persua- 
sion can never do. Among many people in free 
Europe war is a tragic personal experience and the 
idea of another war is more vivid by far than the 
less familiar idea of conquest by communism. 
Among many millions in the Afro-Asian world 
the burning desire to complete the transition from 
the colonial age, and the consciousness of poverty, 
create feelings stronger than any fears which re- 
ports about communism can arouse. Thus bar- 
riers exist within the non-Communist world which 
prevent a unified response to the pressures and 
appeals of communism. 

Those barriers are a luxury we can scarcely af- 
ford. If freedom is to prevail against the total 
challenge of communism, freedom must find a 
better and stronger political house in which to live. 
That house is the community of free nations, and 
our chief task in the non-Communist world is to 
build and perfect that community. This requires 
several kinds of effort. 

It requires much creative work to complete 
peacefully the transition of dependent territories 
to self-government and political equality—and, in 
some cases, to national independence. 

It requires solutions to deep political conflicts 
among nations, like those in Palestine and Kash- 
mir. 

It requires steady and sound answers to the 
demand of half the world for xconomic develop- 
ment and prosperous trade. 

It requires the most faithful attention to the 
United Nations, both as an organization and as a 
state of mind, in order that the community of 
nations may steadily develop both a method and 
a philosophy for living together. 
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Finally, it requires something which private 
individuals and institutions can best provide— 
contacts and working relations in the arts, in 
science and engineering, in education, in the 
churches, in many fields—so that those barriers 
which hold nations apart can be pierced in the way 
that has the most lasting effects: individual human 
contact. 

If we can succeed in all these fields, perhaps the 
most stubborn and tragic problem of all can also 
be made to yield: the problem of the alienation 
of that third of the world now ruled by world 
communism. Until it does yield, it seems certain 
that the community of nations will be living under 
constant strain and pressure. 


The Role of the United States 


How should the United States fit into this com- 
munity of sovereign nations? And what happens 
to American nationalism in the process ? 

Recently a college senior in a magazine article 
said that American youth, presumably including 
himself, is “probably the least nationalistic youth 
in the world.” That is not too surprising a state- 
ment coming from a generation whose parents al- 
lowed Adolf Hitler to ruin a great part of the 
world under a banner marked “national social- 
ism.” Evidently, too, the way our friends abroad 
observe and criticize all our imperfections has 
made an impression among the youth of today 
and has helped to raise up a generation which, 
nationally speaking, is self-conscious and self- 
critical. Self-criticism is healthy, but we have to 
move beyond mere self-criticism because we as a 
nation have inherited a burden of leadership 
whether we like it or not, and the uncomplimen- 
tary things which are said about us abroad—some 
of which are true and some false—are not going 
to relieve us of that burden. 

Now, if nationalism means arrogance, if it 
means combativeness and a desire for domination, 
if it means glorifying one’s own country at the 
expense of others, then it does not fit at all into the 
picture of a true community of nations. But 
there is another kind of nationalism which is not 
only welcome in the community of nations but is 
essential to it. In no country is it more essential 
than in the United States. This nationalism is a 
love of country which is also a vehicle for uni- 
versal values. The American tradition is precisely 
that. We inherited our political ideas from the 
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French Enlightenment, from the English Glori- 
ous Revolution, and, in a more fundamental sense 
still, from the Christian religion with its ante- 
cedents in Hebrew prophecy. That was our birth- 
right of ideas. In our Declaration of Independ- 
ence it was stated not that Americans are better 
than anybody but that all men are created equal. 
When Lincoln meditated on that Declaration, he 
found in it something giving “liberty not alone to 
the people of this country, but hope to all the 
world, for all future time.” 

Our independence, based on that principle of 
universal liberty and equality, lit a spark which 
spread immediately to France and thence through- 
out Europe and Latin America within little more 
than a generation. In the present day it is still 
the chief inspiration for new nations throughout 
the African and Asian Continents. 

Not our great power alone but this heritage of 
humane values explains why we are more widely 
trusted than the Soviet Union and why much 
better things are expected of us. 

But what form should our leadership take? 

History has already answered that question to a 
considerable extent. Certainly we cannot be an 
imperial power; it is not in the mainstream of our 
tradition, it would destroy much of our title to 
moral leadership, and in any case the whole cur- 
rent of history is running the other way. What- 
ever the humane and statesmanlike accomplish- 
ments of the colonial era—and they are many— 
this option is simply not open to us. 

Nor can we contemplate regulating the affairs of 
the world through a sort of concert or oligarchy 
of great powers, as was done by the Concert of 
Europe after the Napoleonic Wars. This system, 
too, had its virtues while it lasted, but it is not in 
our tradition. Besides, an entente between us and 
the Soviet Union, affecting the destinies of third 
countries, is unthinkable because we have no com- 
munity of purpose with Soviet communism. 

The alternative which is most natural to us is 
that which our own American leadership since 
World War II has done so much to create and 
develop: the United Nations system. In this 
system the necessity of national power is recog- 
nized, but it is subordinated to universal ethical 
principles and it is moderated by the daily prac- 
tice of accommodation among nations. In this 
system great powers are looked to for leadership— 
none more than America—but power is regarded 
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as a responsibility, not as a title to special 
privilege. 

The most famous part of the United Nations 
Charter is its preamble, and deservedly so, because 
it sums up the spirit of the whole document. It 
speaks of preventing a renewal of “the scourge 
of war”; of “fundamental human rights” and “the 
dignity and worth of the human person”; of “the 
equal rights of men and women and of nations 
large and small”; of “justice ... treaties... 
international law”; of “social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom.” 

Most of these ideals date from the beginning of 
the great era of nation states nearly two centuries 
ago, in which our own Nation was born. Now they 
form, so to speak, the soul of the United Nations, 
and under this United Nations banner are 
gathered the most diverse members, many of them 
younger than the United Nations itself and only 
beginning to conquer their heritage as sovereign 
states. They form a conscious community, how- 
ever imperfect and vulnerable and half-realized 
that community may be. 

The United Nations has not killed off national- 
ism and is not likely todo so. But it has already 
begun to temper nationalism. It has powerfully 
influenced the world environment in which our 
own American Nation, and many other nations too, 


seek to play their part in history. Those who 
serve its member states in the spirit of the charter 
like to believe that they are thereby doing a serv- 
ice to humanity as well. How good a service it 
is, only time will tell. 


Haitian Mission Concludes 


Financial Discussions 
Press release 240 dated May 2 

A special mission of Haitian Government offi- 
cials has completed a 2-week visit to Washington 
to discuss financial and economic matters with 
officials of the U.S. Government, including the 
Department of State, the Treasury Department, 
the International Cooperation Administration, the 
Export-Import Bank, and the Development Loan 
Fund. The Haitian mission was headed by the 
Minister of Finance, Fritz Thebaud, and included 
the Minister of Agriculture, Henri Marc-Charles; 
the Chief Counselor of the High Court of 
Accounts, Jules Blanchet; the Secretary of the 
Council on Natural Resources and Economic De- 
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velopment, Louis Leveque; and Senator Arthur 
Bonhomme. In addition to discussions with this 
Government, the visitors consulted various finan- 
cial institutions. The talks were carried out in 
the warm and friendly atmosphere which has tra- 
ditionally marked relations between Haiti and the 
United States. 

As a result of discussions of loan arrangements 
with the Export-Import Bank, the Government 
of Haiti will regularize its repayments and inter- 
est charges on a $27 million credit. This credit 
from the Export-Import Bank, initially approved 
in 1949, has assisted in financing construction of 
the Peligre Dam and an irrigation system in the 
Artibonite Valley, potentially Haiti’s greatest 
productive area. Approximately $24 million of 
this credit have been drawn to date. Haiti will 
carry out a long-studied plan to reorganize the 
ODVA [Organisme du development de la 
Vallée de i’Artibonite—Artibonite Valley Author- 
ity ] which is expected to result in greater effective- 
ness of that Authority’s operations. 

The Haitian delegation discussed with officials 
of the Export-Import Bank, the International Co- 
operation Administration, and the Development 
Loan Fund plans to enhance the economic con- 
tributions of the Artibonite Vailey and to insure 
the well-being of its 70,000 residents. There was 
general agreement that the ODVA should resume 
construction, particularly in the drainage areas, 
at the earliest possible date. These U.S. agencies 
are cooperating with ODVA wherever possible 
and appropriate. 

The International Cooperation Administration 
agreed to make available to the Government of 
Haiti $2 million in fiscal year 1958 special assist- 
ance funds for completion and construction of 
projects, such as farm-to-market roads, small 
bridges and river crossings, and irrigation and 
water-supply systems to supplement the Govern- 
ment of Haiti’s economic development program. 
The $2 million will also help alleviate Haiti’s 
shortage of dollars, caused by a series of natural, 
political, and economic difficulties since Hurri- 
cane Hazel devastated the country in 1954. U.S. 
economic assistance is making an important con- 
tribution to the attempt to restore economic sta- 
bility in Haiti, one of the prime objectives of the 
administration of Haitian President Duvalier. 

The joint discussions with the financial delega- 
tion have also resulted in ICA increasing by 
$625,000 to a fiscal year 1958 total of $1.5 million 
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the cooperative technical-assistance program in 
the fields of agriculture, health, education, and 
public works. This increase includes studies to 
be made for the integrated economic development 
of Haiti’s historically significant Cap Haitien 
area. 

The Development Loan Fund indicated its read- 
iness to consider financial assistance to Haiti in 
the form of loans for sound project proposals 
received from the Government of Haiti and pri- 
vate sources and for which adequate financing 
from other sources is not available. Specific proj- 
ect applications for agricultural processing and 
transportation facilities are being drafted for sub- 
mission to the DLF and for certain other key 
economic development projects intended to help 
diversify and expand the Haitian economy. 


The Contribution of Trade 
to the Cause of Peace 


by Douglas Dillon 
Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


It is a great pleasure for me to be here with 
you at this dinner on the eve of the opening of 
the Second Annual World Trade Fair of the City 
of New York. It is fitting that this World Trade 
Fair should be held in New York, one of the 
greatest ports in the world. Last year about 
thirty cents out of every dollar of America’s ex- 
port trade steamed past the Statue of Liberty en 
route to the Seven Seas. 

We hear a good deal these days about this 
“shrinking world.” But it is not missiles that 
have made neighbors of distant countries. It is 
the trading system of the modern world. Here 
in the United States we are learning that the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans are not walls 
which separate us from other peoples. They are 
highways to progress, to prosperity, and to peace. 

We are learning one of the fundamental laws of 
nature. We are learning that the world’s eco- 
nomic life, like its organic life, is closely interre- 
lated. We are learning that the economy of the 
United States cannot continue healthy and secure 
if the economies of Africa or Europe or Latin 

* Address made at a dinner preceding the opening of the 
World Trade Fair at New York, N. Y., on May 6 (press 
release 244 dated May 5). 
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America are unhealthy or insecure. We are be- 
ginning to understand the powerful, irresistible 
force of hundreds of millions of people seeking an 
end to centuries of poverty, ignorance, and disease. 
They have been eking out a living from the soil 
since the dawn of history. Now they are on the 
march. 

For more than a decade we in the United States 
have been working with these peoples of the 
newly developing nations of the world to help 
them speed the transition from the hoe to the 
tractor and from ox power to Diesel power. 
Through the mutual security program of the 
United States, we are working in every corner of 
the world to help other peoples achieve a higher 
standard of living, a more diversified economy, a 
stronger industrial base, and a longer life span. 

Our mutual security program has sometimes 
been referred to here in the United States as a 
“giveaway.” This is no “giveaway.” This is an 
investment in the future of the United States and 
of the world. 

I am an investment banker by trade, and I 
speak as an investment banker when I say that 
today’s less developed nations are tomorrow’s 
richest economic and political asset. One out of 
every four persons on this earth earns only about 
one dollar a week. One out of every three goes 
to bed hungry every night. We are helping these 
people escape from the grinding scourge of pov- 
erty. We are helping them to find a richer life 
in conditions of freedom. For we know that, un- 
less they do, our own freedom and well-being will 
be endangered. That is the meaning, that is the 
purpose, of our mutual security program. 

A second mighty weapon in our fight for a 
sounder world economy is the reciprocal trade 
agreements program. 

The foreign economic policy of the United 
States has deep roots in the reciprocal trade 
agreements program. Its basic premise is that in- 
ternational trade shall be allowed to expand in 
response to market forces, without unjustifiable 
Government interference. When it was first pro- 
posed by Cordell Hull in 1934, it was a bold step— 
a pioneering effort to demonstrate in a practical 
manner that everyone is better off by exchanging 
goods than by trying to be self-sufficient. 

Today reciprocal trade is a tried and proven 
program. Under it exports of the United States 
have leaped from $2.1 billion in 1934 to $19.5 
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billion in 1957, and our imports have grown from 
$1.6 billion to $13.5 billion. In other words, our 
exports today are more than nine times what they 
were in 1934 and our imports are eight times 
greater. 

The Trade Agreements Act is now before Con- 
gress for renewal. The act has been renewed 10 
times in the past, and President Eisenhower is 
now requesting a 5-year extension in order that 
we may conduct beneficial trade negotiations with 
the great European Common Market which will 
soon become a reality. 

In spite of the impressive world trade record 
built up under the Trade Agreements Act, voices 
are being raised against its renewal. This is a 
free country, and criticism of the Government is 
one of our favorite pastimes. We would not have 
it any other way. But all too frequently opposi- 
tion to the trade agreements program is based on 
unjustified fears. And often our trade agree- 
ments are made the scapegoat for other economic 
problems besetting domestic industry. 

The reciprocal trade agreements program has 
been a bridge between the United States and the 
world. Every man, woman, and child in this 
country has benefited from the trade stimulated 
by this creative concept. I seriously doubt if this 
great World Trade Fair would be opening to- 
morrow if the United States had built up its tariff 
walls instead of breaking down artificial barriers 
to trade. 

The Trade Agreements Act expresses in a very 
real sense the interdependence of nations. If we 
are to achieve the world prosperity and security 
that all of us so earnestly desire, it is axiomatic 
that we must give our customers abroad—the 
countries represented at this World Trade Fair 
and others too—the opportunity to earn the for- 
eign exchange they need to buy our American 
products. 

Trade and more trade is vital to peace and pro- 
gress. Trade creates understanding—understand- 
ing of each other’s problems and aspirations. 
This fair is designed to stimulate trade. In so 
doing it will contribute mightily to better inter- 
national relations. It will contribute to the cause 
of peace which we are striving to make secure 
for mankind. I congratulate all of you citizens 
of New York who have had a hand in creating 
this new and important institution, and I wish 
you every success this year and in the future. 
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President Increases Tariff 


on Clinical Thermometers 
White House press release dated April 21 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on April 21 accepted the recom- 
mendation of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion in the case of clinical thermometers. Ac- 
cordingly, the President issued a proclamation 
under the escape clause increasing the tariff on 
imports of clinical thermometers to 85 percent 
ad valorem. 

The Tariff Commission reported to the Presi- 
dent on February 21, 1958, that the domestic in- 
dustry was suffering serious injury. The Com- 
mission recommended, with two members dissent- 
ing, that the tariff be increased under section 7 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended. 


PROCLAMATION 3235! 


WITHDRAWAL OF TRADE AGREEMENT CONCESSION ON 
CERTAIN CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


1. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in him 
by the Constitution and the statutes, including section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1980, as amended (19 U. S. C. 1351), 
the President, on April 21, 1951, entered into a trade agree- 
ment providing, among other things, for the accession to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (61 Stat. 
(Parts 5 and 6) A7, All, and A2051) of certain foreign 
countries, which trade agreement consists of the Torquay 
Protocol to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
including the annexes thereto, hereinafter referred to as 
the “Torquay Protocol” (3 UST 615) ; 

2. WuHereAS Schedule XX in Annex A to the said Tor- 
quay Protocol (3 UST 1125) became a schedule to the said 
General Agreement in accordance with paragraph 3 of the 
Torquay Protocol (3 UST 616) ; 

3. WHEREAS, by Proclamation No. 2929 of June 2, 1951 
(65 Stat. c12), the President proclaimed such modification 
of existing duties and other import restrictions of the 
United States and such continuance of existing customs 
or excise treatment of articles imported into the United 
States as were then found to be required or appropriate to 
carry out the Torquay Protocol, which proclamation has 
been supplemented by several notifications of the President 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, including a notification 
of September 10, 1951 (3 CFR, 1951 Supp., p. 537), as 
amended by a notification of September 20, 1951 (3 CFR, 
1951 Supp., p. 539) ; 


123 Fed. Reg. 2721. 
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4. Wuereas item 218 (a) in Part I of the said Schedule 
XX (3 UST 1144) reads as follows: 





Tariff 
Act of 
1930, Description of products 
para- 
graph 


Rate of duty 





Biological, chemical, metallurgical, pharma-| 42}4% ad val. 
ceutical, and surgical articles and utensils of 
all kinds, including all scientific articles, 
and utensils, whetlier used for experimental 
purposes in hospitals, laboratories, schools 
or universities, colleges, or otherwise, all the 
foregoing (except articles provided for in 
paragraph 217 or 218 (e), Tariff Act of 1930), 
finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief 
value of glass. 


218 (a) 











5. WHEREAS, in accordance with Article II of the said 
General Agreement and by virtue of the said proclama- 
tion of June 2, 1951, and the said notification of Septem- 
ber 10, 1951, as amended, the United States rate of duty 
applicable to clinical thermometers, finished or unfin- 
ished, wholly or in chief value of glass, provided for in 
paragraph 218 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930 and in- 
cluded in the said item 218 (a), is 424% per centum ad 
valorem, as specified in the said item 218 (a), which duty 
reflects the tariff concession granted in the said General 
Agreement with respect to such products; 

6. WHEREAS the United States Tariff Commission has 
submitted to me a report of its Investigation No. 63 
under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951, as amended (19 U. S. C. 1364), on the basis of 
which investigation and a hearing duly held in connec- 
tion therewith the said Commission has found that, as a 
result in part of the duty reflecting the concession 
granted thereon in the said General Agreement, clinical 
thermometers, finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief 
value of glass, provided for in the said item 218 (a), are 
being imported into the United States in such increased 
quantities, both actual and relative, as to cause serious 
injury to the domestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive products ; 

7. WHEREAS the said Tariff Commission has further 
found that in order to remedy the serious injury to the 
said domestic industry it is necessary that there be ap- 
plied to such thermometers, for an indefinite period, a 
duty of 85 per centum ad valorem, and has recommended 
the withdrawal, for an indefinite period, of the tariff con- 
cession granted in the said General Agreement with 
respect to such thermometers; and 

8. WHEREAS the rate of duty on such thermometers 
expressly fixed by statute in paragraph 218 (a) of the 
Tariff Act of 19380 (19 U. S. C. 1001) is 85 per centum ad 
valorem, which rate of duty will become applicable to 
such thermometers if the tariff concession thereon, set 
forth in the said item 218 (a), is withdrawn: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, acting under the 
authority vested in me by section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, and by section 7 (c) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended, and in 
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accordance with the provisions of Article XIX of the said 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, do proclaim 
that, effective after the close of business on May 21, 1958, 
and until the President otherwise proclaims, the tariff 
concession granted in the said General Agreement with 
respect to clinical thermometers, finished or unfinished, 
wholly or in chief value of glass, provided for in said 
item 218 (a), shall be withdrawn, and the said Proclama- 
tion No. 2929 of June 2, 1951, and the said notification of 
September 10, 1951, as amended by the said notification 
of September 20, 1951, shall be suspended insofar as they 
establish a rate of duty to be applied to the clinical 
thermometers provided for in the said item 218 (a) on 
which the concession is withdrawn by this proclamation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 21st day of April 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
fifty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
eighty-second. 


[SEAL] 


By the President: 
CHRISTIAN A, HERTER 
Acting Secretary of State 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, 2d Session 


Mutual Security Act of 1958. Hearings before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on draft legislation to 
amend further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. Part IV, March 5 
and 6, 1958, 195 pp.; Part VI, March 12, 1958, 123 pp.; 
Part VII, March 13, 1958, 28 pp.; Part VIII, March 13 
and 14, 1958, 154 pp.; and Part IX, March 18-20, 1958, 
185 pp. 

Amendments to Trading With the Enemy Act. Hearing 
before a subcommittee of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 10327, H. R. 
6766, and H. R. 7830. March 13, 1958. 70 pp. 

Suspension of Duties on Metal Scrap. Report to accom- 
pany H.R. 10015. H. Rept. 1575, March 27, 1958. 
4 pp. 

Amending Section 39 of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act. Report to accompany H.R. 11668. H. Rept. 1590, 
April 1, 1958. 10 pp. 

Communication from the President of the United States 
transmitting proposed appropriations for the fiscal year 
1959, in the amount of $3,942,092,500, for mutual assist- 
ance programs. H. Doc. 363, April 1, 1958. 4 pp. 

Report on the Twelfth Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations by A. S. J. Carnahan and Walter 
H. Judd of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs pur- 
suant to H. Res. 29, a resolution authorizing the com- 
mittee to conduct thorough studies and investigations 
of all matters coming within the jurisdiction of such 
committee. H. Rept. 1611, April 16, 1958. 188 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Promoting Progress in Human Rights 


Statement by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 


US. Representative in the Human Rights Commission * 


As we in the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights enter our discussion of progress 
in human rights, I believe people throughout the 
world look to us for candor, for guidance, and 
for hope. Both the United Nations Charter and 
the Declaration of Human Rights are solidly 
based on the proposition that the individual has 
an inherent dignity, that every man and woman 
has inherent rights which are not rightfully 
abridged by governments or other individuals. 
Nevertheless, in such times as our own the desire 
in many countries for security, for national sta- 
bility, or promotion of national interests crowds 
in upon the area of rights which are guaranteed 
to each individual. In other countries such con- 
siderations result in failure to carry out in prac- 
tice what has been declared in theory. In still 
other countries the interests of the state as a whole 
have become so overinflated that not even a pre- 
tense is made of guaranteeing rights against state 
power. 

In such times it is appropriate, indeed essen- 
tial, that such a body as this Human Rights Com- 
mission represent a counterforce by assessing the 
condition of human rights in order to encourage 
future progress. 

The story of mankind is a story of the struggle 
for increasing political freedom and economic 
abundance. In each of the cultures represented 
at this Commission there have been milestones 
along the path toward an increasing standard 
of human rights and freedoms. 

People for centuries have yearned for both se- 


* Made in the Commission on Apr. 1 (U.S./U.N. press 
release 2891). 
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curity and adventure—for peace and freedom. 
Other bodies of the United Nations are primarily 
concerned with achieving peaceful relations 
among nations. It is their task to take up the 
political disputes which are often at the heart of 
violations of human rights. It is their task to 
deal with individual violations of human rights 
which may be threats to international peace. We 
in the Human Rights Commission have the task 
of setting the goals for which men should aim 
and of discovering the techniques to achieve them. 

It would be gratifying to all of us here if we 
could achieve the fundamental freedoms which 
the charter and the declaration speak of by pass- 
ing resolutions, or even by drafting conventions 
or treaties. But unfortunately peaceful progress 
toward human rights depends above everything 
else on changing the beliefs and ideas by which 
men live. Ideas and beliefs change slowly. 

In the process of promoting progress in human 
rights good laws are essential, but they are not 
enough. Frequently a community or a country 
may have good laws but ruthless administra- 
tion. It may state the noblest ideals in its 
legislation but in practice eliminate any defense 
for individual rights against intrusions by the 
state. 

“Human rights” are a bundle of relationships 
starting with personal and family attitudes, 
spreading to church and social affiliations, to 
schools, to legal systems, and eventually to the 
basic philosophy of governments. That is why 
human rights cannot be controlled solely by law, 
nor should they be judged solely by legalisms. 
The state of human rights in a country is largely 
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affected by what nongovernmental organizations 
do and by what individual citizens do. We in 
the United States consider the work of local citi- 
zens and nongovernmental organizations to be 
the key part in the process by which we strive 
for the realization of human rights. 

Mr. Chairman, the Commission now has before 
it the first triennial report on the condition of 
human rights.? It is obviously up to govern- 
ments—my own included—to make available ma- 
terial sufficiently in advance for proper process- 
ing. It is regrettable that only 35 countries have 
responded to the Secretary-General’s request for 
information. I would like to suggest, therefore, 
that the Commission begin discussion of the tri- 
ennial report this year and finish the debate next 
year. I shall come back to this suggestion at the 
end of my statement. 


Encouraging Developments in Many Countries 

During the 3 years under consideration there 
have been a few cases when countries have made 
great strides forward and others where unhappy 
strides backward have been taken. For other 
countries the record is more mixed. Certainly, 
however, the examples of progress are numerous 
and encouraging. 

The report before us shows that progress can 
come and it can come rapidly. Thomas Jefferson 
in 1825 caught the spirit of another time in words 
which sound very modern: 

All eyes are opened or opening to the rights of man. 
The general spread of science has already laid open to 
every view the palpable truth that the mass of mankind 
has not been born with saddles on their backs, nor a 
favored few booted and spurred, ready to ride them 
legitimately by the Grace of God. 

It is encouraging in my opinion to note how 
many countries during the period under review 
included in their constitution statements of fun- 
damental rights guaranteed to their citizens in 
keeping with the provisions of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. Nepal, in the Gov- 
ernment of Nepal Act of 1951 with the subsequent 
amendments of 1954, is one striking example. 
Another is the statement of fundamental rights 
in the constitution of Pakistan of Febru- 
ary 29, 1956. 

The Austrian State Treaty, which became a 


2U.N. doc. E/CN.4/757 and Adds. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
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part of the municipal law of Austria, reaffirmed 
the principle of equality of all citizens before the 
law. 

On November 18, 1955, His Majesty Mohammed 
V presented the fundamental] statement of policy 
for the newly independent state of Morocco. He 
referred expressly to the objective of a demo- 
cratic regime free from all racial discrimination 
and inspired by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

In the constitution of the Republic of Korea 
of July 12, 1948, chapter II contains 22 articles 
presenting the “Rights and Duties of Citizens.” 
In clear language are stated the human rights 
presented in the Universal Declaration. During 
the period of the reports before us the constitu- 
tion of the Republic of Korea was amended for 
the second time since its adoption in 1948 to pro- 
vide, among other things, for popular referen- 
dum of certain types of legislation upon a petition 
of 5,000 qualified voters. 

In Denmark a comprehensive act now empowers 
the lower house of the legislature to appoint a 
commissioner to investigate a complaint by an 
individual concerning official faults or negligence 
in public duty. 

The tremcidous increase in communications 
facilities today has contributed to the danger 
that rights of privacy will be invaded. In the 
United States the legality of wiretapping of tele- 
phone conversations was the subject of a far- 
reaching decision by the United States Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court restricted this prac- 
tice even when carried on by law-enforcement 
officers. An important judicial decision in Swit- 
zerland on the secrecy of correspondence sup- 
ported a magistrate’s refusal tc divert telegrams 
and mail of a suspected individual even to the 
law-enforcement authorities. The Federal Court 
of Justice in the Federal Republic of Germany 
ruled that personal papers of a confidential nature 
were entitled to the same kind of protection as 
copyright works, to be published only with the 
author’s permission. And in France the privacy 
of an individual in a judicial proceeding was 
protected by an act making it an offense to photo- 
graph, broadcast, or televise judicial proceedings. 

A number of countries took action to establish 
or extend the right to vote for women. Suffrage 
was granted to women in Cambodia, Colombia, 
Ethiopia, Laos, and Nicaragua and extended in 
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Honduras, Peru, and Haiti. The right was also 
established for women in Ghana and Malaya. 

The interest of governments in the field of 
health and social security has shown a tremendous 
increase in the number of provisions covering 
benefits for retirement, compensation, and 
insurance. 

We see from the report by UNESCO ® that 
article 27, which provides the right to participate 
freely in the cultural life of the community, has 
been also considerably extended during the 3 
years under review. Italy, for example, has writ- 
ten into its constitution a provision to protect 
linguistic minorities. In India any group of 
citizens having a distinct language, script, or cul- 
ture has the right to conserve it. 

Adult education is a growing concern in many 
countries. To mention India again, we find that 
some 75,000 literacy classes have been established 
with an enrollment of over 600,000. In 1956 the 
President of Viet-Nam called upon the entire 
population to join in evening courses for workers 
with participation by all the country’s intellec- 
tuals. The state of Israel reports great emphasis 
on the teaching of language and fundamental edu- 
cation, as well as vocational and professional 
education for new immigrants. A number of 
countries report active efforts to encourage and 


assist writers through literary funds and also 
through the purchase of prize-winning books for 
distribution to schools and public libraries. 
Others report success in bringing books and ex- 
hibits to rural areas by mobile libraries. 


Civil Liberties in the United States 


If I may refer to the United States again, our 
Constitution sets forth the basic human rights 
which may not be invaded by governmental au- 
thority. These basic rights, generally designated 
as “civil liberties” or “political rights,” include 
the right to life, liberty, freedom of expression, 
conscience, and assembly, the right to a fair trial 
and to participate freely in the government. It 
is the function of the courts, which are independ- 
ent of the executive and the legislature, to review 
all alleged violations of these basic rights, and 
the courts’ decisions, after full and fair hearings, 
are final. There is, of course, an appeals system 
whereby rulings by lower courts may be reviewed 


* U.N. doc. E/CN.4/758. 
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by higher courts, all the way up to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The United States reports to the United Nations 
Yearbook on Human Rights cite many cases which 
show how our courts are ever watchful of the 
rights of the individual. It has always been our 
belief that civil liberties can be safeguarded for 
all only when the rights of every individual are 
safeguarded. 

A moment ago I mentioned that there had been 
examples during the 3 years under review where 
events had taken place of fundamental impor- 
tance for human rights. We in the United States 
feel that one of these was the unanimous decision 
in the case of Brown v. The Board of Education 
of Topeka handed down May 17, 1954. In this 
case the United States Supreme Court decided 
that segregation on the basis of race in all pub- 
licly supported schools is unconstitutional because 
it is inconsistent with the guaranty in the Con- 
stitution of the “equal protection of the laws.” 

By this decision the school system in 17 States 
was declared to be inconsistent with the Consti- 
tution. The Court recognized that a social change 
of such a sweeping character would require many 
adjustments and recognized that time would be 
needed to implement its decision. But the Court 
said a reasonable start should be made, and in 
1955 the Supreme Court again stated that the 
decision should be carried out “with reasonable 
speed.” 

Before 1954 all Negro children were attending 
public schools daily in the 17 southern States as 
elsewhere. Since 1896 the Court had permitted 
States to maintain “separate but equal” facilities 
for Negro and white public schools. What we are 
now reaching for is something more—something 
far more subtle and difficult—namely, psycholog- 
ical equality. 

At the present time the great majority of our 
schools are fully integrated. In 31 of our 48 
States all children have attended the same public 
schools without distinction because of race, color, 
or creed. In 10 other States integration is pro- 
gressing and in most cases without commotion, 
without difficulty, without law suits. In these 10 
border States almost 25 percent of the 3,000 bi- 
racial school districts have begun to place Negro 
and white children in the same classes. In some 
areas such as the Nation’s Capital and the State 
of West Virginia all formerly separate but equal 
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schools have been integrated. In Kentucky 75 per- 
cent of the State has now integrated schools, with 
only two incidents of friction in some 200 counties. 

As for higher education, in April 1957 it was 
estimated that in 1956 there were 196,000 non- 
white students between the ages of 14 and 34 
enrolled in colleges or universities. This repre- 
sented an increase of about 620 percent over non- 
white enrollments in 1930. While the 1956 figure 
includes all nonwhites, the vast majority are 
Negroes. The rate of increase in the number of 
nonwhite institutions of higher learning is cur- 
rently reported to be about six times that of the 
number of white students. In 1951 it was re- 
ported that 6 out of every 1,000 Negroes of all 
ages were enrolled in colleges or universities. The 
percentage would be higher now, but even the 
1951 figure is a very large one, and as a matter of 
fact it represents the existence of greater oppor- 
tunities for higher education among the members 
of a single segment of our population than are 
offered by almost any other country to all of its 
people. 

We are witnessing today nothing short of a 
peaceful social revolution. Some say progress has 
been too swift for orderly adjustments, others say 
it has been too slow; but none would deny that a 
social revolution is in progress. As the publisher 
of a Negro magazine recently said, “The Negro 
has made more progress in the last 10 years than 
any other group of people in the world—and I 
cannot think of any major field in which the 
Negro has not achieved success in the past few 
years.” 


Economic and Social Development 


In the field of economic, social, and cultural de- 
velopment there is a great deal I could report 
since under the years covered by our study the 
American people attained a level of well-being 
surpassing anything known before. President 
Eisenhower in his annual economic report of Jan- 
uary 1957 concerning major economic and social 
developments during the years 1953-56* pointed 
out that the enormous productive power of the 
American economy has made possible the release 
of more time for creative personal development as 
well as for the more complete enjoyment of ma- 
terial things. Mr. Eisenhower also said: 


*H. Doc. 29, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 
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Moreover our free economy gives indispensable sup- 
port to the form of political life that we cherish. There 
are instructive parallels between our political and eco- 
nomic institutions. No form of government offers greater 
opportunity for individual expression, or places heavier 
reliance on individual leadership and integrity. Sim- 
ilarly no type of economic system offers greater oppor- 
tunity for individual achievement or places heavier 
responsibilities on the individual. 

Let me refer to certain other facts of American 
economic life during the period under discussion, 
facts which have fundamental social significance. 

The share of the national income going to 
wages, salaries, social-security benefits, and re- 
lated payments increased during the period from 
73.8 percent to 75.8 percent. 

A growing proportion of our people own their 
own homes: 60 percent of our homes were owned 
by their occupants in 1956 compared to 55 percent 
in 1950. 

Significant gains were also made in health and 
life expectancy. Some 116 million persons were 
covered in 1956 by hospital insurance and 101 mil- 
lion by some insurance against the cost of surgical 
care. 

Social security was extended through a number 
of acts of Congress. By the end of 1956, 9 out of 
every 10 workers were covered or eligible for cov- 
erage under old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance. In addition, private pension plans now 
cover about 15 million workers. 

Mr. Chairman, the developments in many coun- 
tries to which I have referred represent the open 
pages of progress in the book of human rights. I 
wish it were possible for us to limit ourselves only 
to the frank and honest discussions which these 
bright pages make possible. 

Unfortunately there are also dark pages of re- 
pression in this same book. 

It would be cynical and unreal beyond belief if 
we were to pretend that the specter of Hungary 
does not sit silently at this table today. I do not 
intend here to detail the tragedy hinted at in the 
report submitted by Hungary or to single out 
those responsible. The United Nations itself has 
already done this far more effectively than I 
could, and the world knows from its report—as 
each of us here today knows—the truth. 

Nor do I suggest that tragic Hungary is the 
only chapter in the annals of human rights which 
records a sad lack of progress or an even sadder 
regression in the field of human rights today. 
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Elsewhere there are peoples whose sufferings call 
out to us—often mutely—that they should not be 
forgotten. And we will certainly not forget them. 

Our Commission this year can only begin the 
discussion of periodic reports. There is too much 
to be reported, too much to be studied, and too 
much to be discussed for the Commission to com- 
plete consideration of this item in one session. I 
propose, therefore, that we decide to continue our 
discussion next year. Many governments, includ- 
ing my own, have been slow in submitting infor- 
mation. We would be failing to deal with many 
replies and would be dealing with others too 
quickly if we didn’t continue our discussion next 
year. 

I began my remarks by referring to the fact 
that human rights are an organic aspect of all of 
life’s activities, not just matters for laws and 
courts. To make progress in human rights, we 
must emphasize what will affect the practices and 
beliefs by which men live. In future reports the 
Commission should ask governments increasingly 
to indicate practices as well as legislation in their 
replies. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us examples of 
progress during 3 years. Our task is not only to 
debate what has happened but to note what needs 
to be done and press ahead. Our task is to seek 
those places where we can assist in making prog- 
ress. Our task is to note the progress being made. 
By so doing we can find light to shine on dark 
places where human rights are now dimmed. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


41st (Maritime) Session, International Labor 
Conference 

The Department of State announced on April 
29 (press release 228) the following U.S. delega- 
tion to the 41st (maritime) session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference to be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, April 29 to May 16. 


REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegates 

Albert Charles Jacobs, chairman, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of Labor 

Louis 8. Rothschild, Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation 


Alternate 

David H. Popper, Deputy U.S. Representative for Inter- 
national Organizations, American Consulate General, 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Advisers 

Harry J. Gardner, Lieutenant, U.S. Coast Guard, Mer- 
chant Marine Detail Office, London, England 

Leo J. Gehrig, Assistant Chief for Professional Services, 
Division of Hospitals, Bureau of Medical Services, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Joseph P. Goldberg, Special Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor 

Edward L. Keenan, Deputy Director, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Department of Labor 

Graham W. McGowan, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of Commerce 

William L. Morrison, Commander, U.S. Coast Guard, De- 
partment of the Treasury 

M. K. O’Sullivan, Captain, Maritime Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce 

George Tobias, Attaché for International Labor Affairs, 
American Consulate General, Geneva, Switzerland 


REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegate 
Ralph BE. Casey, President, American Merchant Marine 
Institute, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Advisers 

Albert E. Benson, Secretary-Treasurer, Pacific American 
Tankship Association, San Francisco, Calif. 

Edward S. Bischoff, Employee Relations Manager, Ma- 
rine Transportation Department, Socony Mobil Oil 
Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

John E. Murphy, American President Lines, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Maitland S. Pennington, Assistant Vice President, Moore- 
McCormack Lines, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Halert C. Shepheard, Rear Admiral, U.S. Coast Guard 
(Retired), Washington, D. C. 

Lyndon Spencer, Vice Admiral, U.S. Coast Guard (Re- 
tired), President, Lake Carriers’ Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


REPRESENTING THE WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegate 

John Hawk, Secretary-Treasurer, Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union of North America—A and G District, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Advisers 

Elmer Cope, International Representative of Economics 
and International Affairs, United Steel Workers of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

Wesley A. Ferron, Member, National Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association Executive Committee, and Busi- 
ness Manager, NMEBA No. 97, San Francisco, Calif. 

Peter Henle, Associate Director of Research, American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, Washington, D. C. 
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Lane Kirkland, Assistant Director, Social Security Divi- 
sion, American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Washington, D. C. 

R. D. Lurvey, Captain, President pro tem, International 
Organization of Masters, Mates and Pilots, Boston, 
Mass. 

Secretary of Delegation 

William Kelley, Office of International Conferences, De- 
partment of State 


The International Labor Conference is the prin- 
cipal policymaking organ of the International 
Labor Organization (ILO), a specialized agency 
of the United Nations comprising 79 member 
countries. This session of the International Labor 
Conference, which is being convened by the Gov- 
erning Body of the ILO, is a special meeting de- 
voted exclusively to maritime matters. Such mari- 
time sessions are held at approximately 10-year 
intervals, the last having met at Seattle in 1946. 

The agenda of the conference, as determined 
by the Governing Body with the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Maritime Commission, is as 
follows: the Director-General’s report; general 
revision of the Wages, Hours of Work and Man- 
ning (Sea) Convention (Revised) 1949; engage- 
ment of seafarers through regularly established 
employment offices; flag transfer in relation to 
social conditions and safety; contents of ships’ 
medicine chests and medical advice by radio to 


ships at sea; jurisdiction over the suspension of 
officers’ certificates of competency; and reciprocal 
or international recognition of seafarers’ national 
identity cards. 

The maritime session will be followed by the 42d 
annual session of the International Labor Con- 
ference convening at Geneva on June 4. 


ECE Committee on Electric Power 

The Department of State announced on May 
7 (press release 250) that John E. Corette, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Montana Power 
Company, Butte, Mont., will again serve as U.S. 
Delegate to the Committee on Electric Power, 
which will convene its 16th session at Geneva, 
Switzerland on May 19. 

Established in 1947, the Committee on Electric 
Power is one of the subsidiary organs of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, 
in whose work all the European countries as well 
as the United States participate. At the coming 
session the Committee will examine the factors in- 
fluencing future development of electric power 
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with a view to identifying problems that require 
international action such as the legal and admin- 
istrative difficulties hampering the transfer of 
power across frontiers. 


ECE Working Party on Gas Problems 


The Department of State announced on May 8 
(press release 254) the designation of Edward G. 
Boyer of Norristown, Pa., as the U.S. Delegate to 
the 4th session of the Working Party on Gas 
Problems of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe to be held at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, May 28-30. 

The Working Party provides a forum where ex- 
perts in the field of gas production may meet 
periodically to consider and discuss problems of 
common interest. Discussions in the coming ses- 
sion will concern papers on the improvement of 
the flexibility of gas production; legal protection 
of international gas pipelines; liquefying, trans- 
porting, and regasifying of natural gas; and ex- 
change of experience on variation in gas demand 
according tc temperature and on charging for gas 
on a thermal basis. The Working Party will also 
consider the discussions and decisions of the 13th 
session of the Economic Commission relevant to its 
work program. 


Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Economic and Social Council 


Statistical Commission. Progress Report on Balance of 
Payments Statistics. Memorandum prepared by Balance 
of Payments Division of the International Monetary 
Fund. E/CN.3/253, January 30, 1958. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Statistical Commission. The International Standard 
Classitication of Occupations. Memorandum prepared 
by the International Labour Office. E/CN.3/251, Jan- 
uary 31,1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Statistical Commission. Problems of Adapting External 
Trade Statistics for Special Types of Economic Analysis. 
Memorandum by the Secretary-General. E/CN. 3/235, 
February 3, 1958. 15 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Study on Discrimination 
in Education. Note by the Secretary-General. E/CN.3/ 
760/Add. 2, February 5, 1958. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Consideration of the Establishment of an Economic Com- 
mission for Africa. Note by the Secretary-General. 
E/3052, February 6, 1958. 39 pp. mimeo. 


‘Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention on international civil aviation. Done at Chi- 
cago December 7, 1944. Entered into force April 4, 
1947. TIAS 1591. 
Ratification deposited: Costa Rica, May 1, 1958. 

International air services transit agreement. Signed at 
Chicago December 7, 1944. Entered into force for the 
United States February 8, 1945. 59 Stat. 1693. 
Acceptance deposited: Costa Rica, May 1, 1958. 


Cultural Property 

Convention for the protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict, and regulations of execution. 
Done at The Hague May 14, 1954. Entered into force 
August 7, 1956.’ 
Ratification deposited: Rumania, March 21, 1958. 

Protocol for the protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict. Done at The Hague May 14, 
1954. Entered into force August 7, 1956.’ 
Accession deposited: Rumania, March 21, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


Argentina 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of April 25, 1955 (TIAS 3247). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Buenos Aires April 11 and 22, 1958. 
Entered into force April 24, 1958. 


Bolivia 

Military assistance agreement. Effected by exchange of 
notes at La Paz March 21 and April 22, 1958. Entered 
into force April 22, 1958. 


China 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U. S. C. 1701-1709), 
with memorandum of understanding. Signed at Taipei 
April 18, 1958. Entered into force April 18, 1958. 





PUBLICATIONS 








Foreign Relations Volume 
Press release 248 dated May 6 


The Department of State on May 10 reieased 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1939, Vol- 


? Not in force for the United States. 
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ume V, The American Republics. This is the last 
of a series of five volumes of diplomatic docu- 
ments to be published for the year 1939. 

About one-fourth of the documentation printed 
in this volume relates to multilateral subjects, 
chiefly with respect to official actions taken or pro- 
posed by the various American states in their 
concern over the outbreak of war in Europe and 
its possible extension to the Western Hemisphere. 

The remaining three-fourths of the volume cov- 
ers the relations of the United States with individ- 
ual American Republics. Four subjects dominate 
the correspondence: economic cooperation, debt 
payments, financial assistance, and trade agree- 
ments. 

Copies of this volume (v, 827 pp.) may be 
obtained from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for $4 each. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Cultural, Technical, and Educational Exchanges. TIAS 
3975. 27 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement, with exchange of letters, between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics—Signed at Washington January 27, 1958. En- 
tered into force January 27, 1958. 


Weather Stations—-Betio Island. TIAS 3976. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington Jan- 
uary 20, 1958. Entered into force January 20, 1958. 


Extension of Charter Lease of United States Vessels to 
Japan. TIAS 3977. 16 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Japan. Exchange of notes—Signed at Tokyo January 
13, 1958. Entered into force January 13, 1958. 


Scholarship Exchange Program. TIAS 3978. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ireland, supplementing agreement of June 17, 1954— 
Signed at Dublin March 16, 1957. Entered into force De- 
cember 23, 1957. 


Mutual Aid Settlement. TIAS 3979. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
France—Signed at Washington January 30, 1958. En- 
tered into force January 30, 1958. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Equipment, Materials, and 
Services. TIAS 3980. 8 pp. 10¢. 


Understanding, with exchange of letters, between the 
United States of America and France, relating to agree- 
ment of January 27, 1950—Signed at Washington Janu- 
ary 30, 1958. Entered into force January 30, 1958. 
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Africa 

Nationalism and Collective Security (Jandrey) . 

The United States and Africa: An Official View- 
point (Holmes) 

American 
(Dulles) 


American Republics. Foreign Relations Volume . 


Asia. Nationalism and Collective Security (Jan- 
drey ) 


Principles. Our 


Changing World 


Communism. Nationalism and Collective Security 


(Jandrey) 


Congress, The. Congressional Documents Relating 
to Foreign Policy . «whe i ete 


Economic Affairs 

The Contribution of Trade to the Cause of Peace 
(Dillon) < 

ECE Committee on Electric row er : meee 

ECE Working Party on Gas Problems (delegate) . 

Haitian Mission Concludes Financial Discussions . 

President Increases Tariff on Clinical Thermom- 
eters (text of proclamation) . 


France. U.S., U.K., and France Agree to Separate 
Talks at Moscow (text of tripartite statement and 
Soviet aide memoire) 


Germany. The Lessons of Berlin (Dulles) . 


Haiti. Haitian Mission Concludes Financial Dis- 
cussions 


Health, Education, and Welfare. 
ress in Human Rights (Lord) 


International Organizations and Conferences 
ECE Committee on Electric Power (delegate) . 
ECE Working Party on Gas Problems (delegate) . 
41st (Maritime) Session of ILO (delegation) . 
Nationalism and Collective Security (Jandrey) . 
NATO Ministerial Council Meets at Copenhagen 
(Dulles, text of communique, delegation) 
Mutual Security 
The Contribution of Trade to the Cause of Peace 
(Dillon) i 
Haitian Mission Concludes Piaanctal ‘Discussions 
Our Changing World (Dulles) 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. NATO Min- 
isterial Council Meets at Copenhagen (Dulles, 
text of communique, delegation) . 


Promoting Prog- 


Presidential Documents. President Increases 
Tariff on Clinical Thermometers . 


Publications 
Foreign Relations Volume 
Recent Releases 


Rumania. Eighty-first Anniversary of Rumanian 
Independence 


Treaty Information. Current Actions . 


Index 
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857 
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U.S.S.R. U.S., U.K., and France Agree to Separate 
Talks at Moscow (text of tripartite statement and 
Soviet aide memoire) a: Ad te ee ct 

United Kingdom. U.S., U.K., and France Agree to 
Separate Talks at Moscow (text of tripartite 
statement and Soviet aide memoire) . oe 

United Nations 

Current U.N. Documents . - 

Nationalism and the United watiies (irate) 

Promoting Progress in Human Rights (Lord) . 


Name Inder 
Boyer, EdwardG . 
Corette, John E. 
Dillon, Douglas . 
Dulles, Secretary . 
Eisenhower, President . 
Holmes, Julius C . 
Irwin, Wallace, Jr . 
Jandrey, Frederick W . 
Lord, Mrs. Oswald B 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 5-11 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Washington 25, D. C. 

Releases issued prior to May 5 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 221 of April 25, 
225 of April 28, 228 of April 29, 235 of May 1, 237 
and 240 of May 2, and 241 of May 3. 


No. Date Subject 
244 5/5 #£4Dillon: World Trade Fair. 
7245 5/6 Operation of Wilkes Station, Antarc- 
tica. 
Intersessional meeting of GATT. 
Kohler: “Negotiation as an Effective 
Instrument of American Foreign 
Policy.” 
Foreign Relations volume. 
Eisenhower meeting with Thai Su- 
preme Commander. 
5/7 Corette named delegate to ECE Elec- 
tric Power Committee (rewrite). 
5/7 NATO communique. 
5/8 Rountree: Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 
5/8 Dulles: Berlin. 
5/8 Boyer named delegate to ECE gas 
committee (rewrite). 
5/9 81st anniversary of Rumanian inde- 
pendence. 
5/9 Loan to Honduras for highways. 
5/9 Assistance to Pakistan in smallpox 
vaccination campaign. 
Dulles: Minnesota Statehood Day. 


246 5/6 
7247 5/6 


248 5/6 
7249 5/7 


5/11 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A new release in the popular Background series .. . 


Highlights of 
Foreign Policy Developments ¢ 1957 


Major foreign policy developments of 1957 in each geograph- 
ical area of the world are summarized in this new Background 
publication. 

As background for an understanding of the more specific 
policy developments which took place during the year, the pam- 
phlet also discusses the basic objectives of U.S. foreign policy— 
the long-term problems and constant elements of policy and the 
manner in which they were defined by the President and the 
Secretary of State during 1957. 

Disarmament, the mutual security program, trade, atoms for 
peace, and educational exchange are other topics included in the 
22-page illustrated pamphlet. 

Copies of Highlights of Foreign Policy Developments + 1957 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 20 cents. 


Publication 6631 20 cents 


Please send me 
ments @ 1957. 


Street Address: 





City, Zone, and State: 





